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ENTHUSIASM AND SUCCESS 


N ng else is so contagious asenthusiasm. Itis the 

the lute of Orpheus It moves stones; 

athachacin is the gemus of sin 

accomplishes no victory without it. 
BULWER-LYTTON. 


stitute for thorough-going, ardent and 
DICKENS. 

[ERE is little hope of success for the 
th who starts out in life without 
Nothing great in art, 
nee, literature, or invention, has 
r been accomplished without it. A 
an may possess talent. even genius; 
nay be ever so brilliant and clever; 
may be popular and entertaining; 
if he lacks this divine spark, this 


1siasm. 





vita in energies, he will never achieve 
anything portance. He can never hope to be a 
leade move or largely influence others. 
No une w in love with his work need expect 
toa intresults. Coldness, lukewarmness 
and indifterence are fatal to progress. 


Your ideal Must Possess You 
To succeed, a man must be possessed, carried away 
Wheever hearttef-an artist producing 
who did not fall in love with his ideal, 
ream of it at night, did not constantly 


Witt nts work 
a great picture 


Who 


see the vision g his waking hours, did not return 
again and again to his canvas, each time finding 
room for improvement, adding a touch here and there, 
working with tireless zeal to reproduce the beauty of 
the picture ographed on his brain? What great 


book was ever written without the inspiration of en- 


thusiasm: without utter absorption in the characters, 
the plot, the nutest details of the work? Dickens 
was so enthusiastic over the characters of his creation, 
that he lived with them dayand night. They seemed 
to possess him, and he would go wandering around, 


dreamland, while under the pressure 
of this intense consciousness of their reality, literally 
haunted by them. Michael Angelo was so filled with 
enthusiasm in his glorious work, and so afraid that 


at times, as it 


the thought money might taint his brush, that he 
positively refused to accept any remuneration what- 
ever for his masterpieces in the Vatican and St. Peter's. 
Raphael's enthusiasm inspired every artist in Italy. 
Indeed, w as enthusiasm not accomplished? It 
has painted great pictures, written the great 
books, inspired the great poems, performed the great 
engineering feats, built the great bridges, tunneled 
the rivers and mountains, built cities, crossed ‘‘im- 
possible” Alps. It has founded colleges and univer- 


sities, built hospitals and asylums, founded news- 
the telegraph and the telephone. It 


cable after thirteen years of struggle 


papers 
laid the Atla 


and defeat. It sent Stephenson's locomotive trium- 

phant on its way, in spite of carping critics. It forced 

Fuiton's ‘I up the Hudson to demonstrate to all 

coming t wisdom of its inventor. It swung 

Brooklyn Bridge over the East River. In fact, it 

has acco ed what the world considered the 
ywhere. 


The [liraclte-Working Passion 

Er : has always been the ruling passion of 
m<¢ " “ who have attained to greatness. 
No « ever moved the heart of the world who 
las not ed by this divine fire. Emerson 
i and commanding movement in 
ld is the triumph of enthusiasm. 


a “i> ¢ VOT 


Not gy ¢ vas ever accomplished without it.” 
Disrat ered enthusiasm an incomparable 
faculty, a e gift which enables a ‘statesman to 
comma vorid. Phillips Brooks #Séd to caution 
young n against the danger of losing their 
enthusiast ve thought nothing of importance 
could be a shed Wit hout it. 

No, t substitute for enthusiasm. It makes 
all t fference between a half heart and a whole 
heart \ signal defeat and splendid victory. 
T who hopes to succeed to-day must be 


or his life will be a 
‘The one-talented who has fallen 

rk, who is enthusiastic over his 

lish infinitely more in life han 

vho has not been touched by 

It is the enthusiasm of youth 

“ in knot, which age cannot untie. 
flam? of enthu- 


Sir master passion, 


Ifa Se the divine 


siasm, he is not likely to be chilled by the mcs: 
uncongenial surroundings, or daunted by seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. 


- 


YOU CAN’T TAKE EVERY TRICK 


“It is an old enough theme,” savs W. S. Walker, in 
the Chicago ‘Tribune, ‘that of m7/ desperandum, 
but always in order. Once more, hearft-weary,and 
perhaps almogt heartbroken struggler, ‘never give 
up" ‘The hooked trout’s last despairing jerk often 
frees him from his torment, and lets him scud away 
to liberty. Surely you have as much fight in you as 
a fish. 

“One thing more, in a little different direction. 
Keep faith with yourself. When you have said in 
your heart that you will or won't do a thing, live up 
to your pledge. If a man won't keep his word to 
himself, with whom will be keep it? 

‘Finally, don’t groan because you do not succeed 
in every undertaking. No game has ever yet been 
invented in which a man can take every trick all the 
time.” 

~ 


PEACOCKS AND APES 


Bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes and peqgeshe. 
. KINGS, X : 22. 

HE Rabbins,” says Rev. Frederick Hamilton, 
« have a-storythat while Solomon ships awese 

trading in the far ports of India, the experi- 
enced mariners, the old men of the fleet, exchanged 
their goods, which they had brought as a business 
venture, for gold, silver and ivory; but the young 
men of the fleet, the inexperienced youths, who for 
the first time were gazing on the seductive sights of 
India, battered their possessions for the dazzling 
peacocks and the amusing apes. 

‘‘And so it came to pass that when the navy of 
Tarshish came again home to Hebrew lands, the ships 
brought back not only gold, silver and ivory, but also 
peacocks and apes. 

‘‘Many people to-day still are inclined to load their 
ships, not with the precious and useful gold, silver 
and ivory which the great king has sent them forth 
to bring back to him, but with the gorgeous, indecent 
peacocks, and the wrinkled, chattering apes of life. 

“There is the peacock of strutting pride, a bird 
that is cultivated very extensively among us just 
now, as seen in our caste distinctions, our political 
jingoism, our snobbish social shibboleths. 

‘In the actual battles of life, this peacock bars the 
gate to prosperity. Young men, instead of honest 
affluence, prefertoroba bank. Young women despise 
the comforts of life for positions which threaten 
physical and moral ruin. 

“There is also the peacock of a tinsel life, all for 
vanity and display. How we disport ourselves in the 
public eye! We tear down the sky in order to catch 
larks. 

‘‘What, then, are tie apes which we are taking into 
our ship, to the exclusion of the king's ivory, silver 
and gold? 

‘There is the ape of vulgarity. Another that is 
crowding out the king's ivory and gold is the ape of 
bestial propensities. Look at the South, to-day, with 
its awful crimes and its unholy lynchings! Another 
ape, which many of us are prone to welcome into the 
ship of our life experience, is the ape of an unclean 
life; also the ape of a neglect of spiritual things.” 


reer 


LOVING WORDS 


ay words will cost but little, 
Journeying up the hill of life; 
But they make the weak and weary 
Stronger, braver for the strife. 
Do you count them only trifles? 
hat to earth are sun and rain? 
Never was a kind word wasted. 
Never was one said in vain. 


When the cares of life are many, 
And its burdens heavy grow, 

Think on weak ones close beside you,— 
If you love them, tell them so. 

What you count of little valve 
Has an almost magic power, 

And, beneath their cheering sunshine, 
Hearts will blossom like a flower. 


So, as up life's hill we journey, 
Let us scatter, all the way. 
Kindly words, for they are sunshine 
In the dark and cloudy day. 
Grudge no loving word or action, 
As along through life you go: 
There are weary ones around you,— 
If you love them, tell them so 


—'*The Esoteric.” 











og 
LUCK OR PLUCK 
Mose and more, I believe,” I overheard a lady 


say, recently, “that a man makes himself 
what he wantstobe.” ‘He works out his own 
solution,”’ said the other lady, responsively. 

Luck or pluck,—which is it? 

Men who study life most profoundly and incisively, 
|say that it is pluck and not luck that wins in the 
world. 

Emerson says: ‘Shallow men believe in luck, be- 
lieve in circumstances: it was somebody's name, or 
he happened to be there at the time, or it was so then, 
and another day it would have been otherwise. 
Strong men believe in cause and effect. All successful 
men have agreed in one thing,— they have been causa- 
tionists. They believed that things go not by luck 
but by law; that there is not a weak or a cracked 
link in the chain that joins the first and the last of 
things.” 

‘*Diligence is the mother of good luck,” 
lin. 

‘I may here impart the secret of what is called good 
and bad luck,” said Addison. ‘There are men who, 
supposing Providence to have an implacable spite 
against them, bemoan in the poverty of old age the 
misfortunes of their lives. Luck forever runs against 
them, and for others. One with a good profession 
lost his luck in the river, where he tidied ower his 
time a-fishing. Another with a good trade perpetu- 
ally burnt up his luck by his hot temper, which pro- 


said Frank- 


voked all his employees to leave him. Anothér‘witt’ 


a lucrative business lost his luck by amazing diligence 
at everything but his own business. Another who 
steadily followed his trade, as steadily followed the 
bottle. Another who was honest and constant in his 
work, erred by his perpetual misjudgment,—he lacked 
discretion. Hundreds lose their luck by indorsing, 
by sanguine expectations, by trusting fraudulent men, 
and by dishonest gains. A man never has good luck 
who has a bad wife. I never knew an early-rising, 
hard-working, prudent man, careful of his earnin 
and strictly honest, who complained of his bad luck. 
A good character, good habits, and iron industry are 
impregnable to the assaults of 111 luck that fools are 
dreaming of. But when I see a tatterdemalion creep- 
ing out of a grocery late in the forenoon, with his 
hands stuck into his pockets, the rim of his hat turned 
up, and the crown knocked in, I know he has had bad 
luck,—for the worst of all luck is to be a sluggard, a 
knave, or a tippler.” 


Stick to a Thing and Carry it Through 

There is no luck, for all practical purposes, to him 
who is not striving, and whose senses are not all 
eagerly attent. What are called accidental discover- 
ies are almost invariably made by those who are look- 
ing for somethivg. A man incurs about as much risk 
of being struck by lightning as by accidental luck. 
‘There is, perhaps, an element of luck in the amount 
of success which crowns the efforts of different men: 
but even here it will usually be found that the sagacity 
with which the efforts are directed and the energy 
with which they are prosecuted measure pretty accu- 
rately the luck contained in the results achieved. 
Apparent exceptions will be found to relate almost 
wholly to single undertakin ngs. while in the long run 
the rule will hold good. ‘Two pearl-divers, equally 
expert, dive cogetiae. and work with equal energy. 
One brings up a pearl, while the other returns empty- 
handed. But let both persevere, and at the end of 
five, ten, or twenty years, it will be found that they 
have succeeded almost iu exact proportion to their skill 
and industry. 

Stick to the thing and carry it through. Believe 
you were made for the place you fill, and that no one 
else can fill it as well. Put forth your whole energies. 
Be awake, electrify yourself; go forth to the task. 
Only once learn to carry athing through in all its 
completeness and proportion, and you will become a 
hero, You will think better of yourself; others will 
think better of you. The world in its very heart ad- 
mires the stern, determined doer. 


’ 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN 


‘The first thing to do, if you have not done it, is to tall 
in love with your work.” e 
* * * 

Nothing of worth or weight can be achieved with half a 
mind, with a faint heart or a lame endeavor. —Barrow. 

* * # 

“The thought must breathe, and the word must burn, 

before it can find lodgment and kindle the fire in the 


heart of another. 
* 2 # 


He who loseth wealth loseth much; he who loseth a 


friend loseth more; but he who loseth his energies loseth 


all.—Spanish Proverb. 
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SUCCESS 


MARCONI AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


The Famous Inventor Talks With a Representative of “Success” Regarding the Great Discovery Which Has Been Adopted by the United 
States Navy Department, and is to be Used by the British in the South African War 


HE reporting of the inter- 


CHARLES H. Garrett 





national yacht races by 
wireless telegraphy, by 
Chevalier Marconi, for the 
New York ‘Herald,’ has 





awakened general interest 
in America, in an invention that has 
worked successfully abroad for the past 
two years. ‘‘Telegraphy without a wire! 
How almost uncanny it seems! And 
what are its bounds? May it span the 
ocean ?” 

‘*l am averse to speaking of the possi- 
bilities of wireless telegraphy,” said 
Chevalier Marconi, when asked the 
question. ‘Il will neither say such a 
thing is possible, norimpossible. It has 
always been my policy to accomplish a 
thing first, and to speak of it afterwards.” 

Chevalier Marconi is the Morse of wire- 
less telegraphy. He does not lay claim 
to the discovery. But it is he who has 
perfected it, and made it of commercial 
value. He is only twenty-five years old, 
having been born at Griffore, near Bo- 

















The whole apparatus may be put on a 
tour-foot table. 

‘As they reach the vertical wire at- 
tached to the receiving apparatus, simi- 
lar, though weaker, oscillations are set 
up, and are communicated to the receiv- 
ing instrument,” by the aerial wire. This 
consists of a coherer, which is a small 
glass vacuum-tube, with twosilver plugs 
in the = > about one thirteenth of an inch 
apart. Between these two plugs are sil- 
ver and nickel filings. The electrical 
trays make the filings cohere,and transmit 
the waves to the other silver plug, which 
is connected with the home battery and 
the earth, thus completing the circuit. 

‘The circuit,” said Marconi, ‘starts 
the battery by electro-magnetic induc- 
tion, which works a Morse printing in- 
strument. The battery also works a 
small hammer, which hits the glass tube 
a smart tap after each impulse, to 
decohere the filings, so as to restore 
them to their normal high resistance.” 

The peculiar fact about the coherer is, 








logna, on April 25, 1874. He waseducated 
at Leghorn and at the University of Bo- 
logna, where he was graduated as an 
electrical engineer, and in England. He 
is slender, of an average height, and in manner, al- 
though he 1s affable, he appears préoccupied. He has 
a long, well-shaped- head; fine, light hair ;. and thaught- 
ful blue eyes. He is nervous, and when he smiles, 
wrinkles collect.around his mouth and eyes, and dis- 
appear quickly. 

**I have always followed up scientific discoveries,” 
he continued. ‘'Even as a boy, I was always on the 
track of anything new. It was thus that I became in- 
terested in the discovery of wireless telegraphy by 
Hertz, of Germany. 

‘In 1893, Hertz demonstrated that waves propa- 
gated by electricity can be sent for thirty or forty 
yards, and can be recorded. Lodge detected their 
influence of seventy yards from the transmitter. It 
was then thought that a great distance could not be 
covered in this way. I erected poles on my father's 


WIRE ON 





THE “ MASSACHUSETTS” 


vertical wires are insulated. By tapping a Morse key 
on the transmitter, a spark is caused by the leaping of 
the-etectrictty- between ewo brassi balisr Testy 
jumps to the vertical wire,and instaritaneously causes 
oscillations or rays. . 

‘*These are wave pulsations in the ether, and have 
nothing to do with the air. 

‘*They journey in all directions in the same manner 
as circles on the surface of a pond, caused by the 
dropping of a stone; and they continue to journey till 
they are spent. Neither mountains nor artificial ob- 
structions can stop them.” 

‘*Then they are light ?” 

‘“‘Yes,electrical rays,that the eye is unable to detect. 
But the vertical receiving wire catches them, a Morse 
instrument is influenced, and records dots and dashes.” 

‘‘What is the necessity of a vertical wire one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, or less,” I asked, 
“if the rays are not stopped?” 

*‘To allow for the curvature of the 











MARCONI! AND ADMIRAL FARQUHAR 


aa 


that it will only sympathize with Hertzian 
waves. No other electrical disturbances 
act upon it, not even those of a thunder- 
storm. 

‘‘And how is it affected by changes in atmospheric 
conditions ?” I asked. 
~oNetweven . fog, rain, storm, hail er snew; ht-ores 
day, varies its operation. At all times, and under all 
conditions, the electrical rays flash through space-and 
intervening obstacles.” 

‘And why may not other similar instruments re- 
ceive the messages?’ I asked. 

‘*Because,” replied Marconi, with a smile, ‘‘trans- 
mitters and receivers must be tuned to each other. 
One transmitter may be tuned for any number of re- 
ceivers, within a regulated radius. For instance, a 
news agency may flash news to its subscribers within 
one hundred miles in all directions, and none but its 
subscribers can receive it, because others are not 
tuned to that particular transmitter.” 

‘And this may apply to the stock quotations,” I 





earth,” replied Marconi. ‘‘A certain 
length of wire radiates them a certain 
distance. The rays, after journeying a 
certain distance, become faint, and do 
not aye mr the recorder. The elec- 
tricity is generated by dry batteries. The 
more powerful the batteries, and the 
greater the ‘spark gap,’ the shorter may 
be the poles.” 

‘Then, possibly, you may be able, in 
the near future, to do away with the 
poles altogether,” I suggested. 

‘‘Already,” he replied, ‘‘I have sent 
messages for two miles without using the 
elevated wires. But whether with pros- 
pective improvements I will be able to 
send messages great distances without 
them, I do not care to say. By coatin- 
ually improving the transmitter, and by 
making the recorder more sensitive, I 
have been able to shorten the vertical 
wire. At present, to send a message four 
times the distance, you must double the 
length of the vertical wires.” 

The invention seems simple enough, 
still, Marconi said :— 

‘There is much that I do not under- 











REPLYING TO A MESSAGE ON THE “ MASSACHUSETTS” 


estate near Bologna, and experimented; and,through 
subsequent discoveries of my own, I was able to send 
messages from one pole to another, a distance of two 
miles.”’ 

This occurred in 1895,when Marconi discovered that 
by connecting ‘‘one pole of a transmitter and one pole 
of a receiver to earth, and tife other end to wires held 
vertically, the electric rays polarized at right angles 
to the surface of the earth, which then did not absorb 
them, as it did before, but left them free to go to a 
greater distance.”’ 

To speak more lucidly, a wire extended upward 
from a pole or a mast, ard connected with a transmit- 
ter at the bottom, wi.!, throngh the discharge of elec- 
tricity into the air, cause waves, or rays, that may 
be received and recorded by a similar wire at a dis- 
tance. 

‘The whole principle,” continued Marconi, ‘‘is that, 
if the wires are horizontal, the earth will collect the 
tays instead of the opposing perpendicular wire. The 








stand. I know that by certain experi- 
ments I have produced certain results.’ 
To describe the instruments briefly is 
not an easy task, yet one may give a general idea of 
the subject in a few words. 

Mr. Marconi said: ‘To treat it scientifically. 
one would have to fill a book.” 

In the first place, there is a battery, consisting of, 
say. ninety-eight dry cells, which are connected. four- 
teen in a series, and joined in parallel with eight ac- 
cumulator cells. These are joined to an induction 
coil, such as is used for the X-rays. In front of the 
coil are two brass spheres. The discharge of the coil 
passes between these two spheres. One sphere is con- 
nected with the earth, the other with the vertical 
wire, or conductor which flashes the message into 
space. The current is controlled by a Morse tele- 
graphic key. When the key is pressed,a spark flashes 
between the two spheres, and they produce long, or 
short,effects,according to the duration of the pressure. 
For one dot, a single spark apa for one dash, a 
stream of sparks. Each spark indicates an oscillating 
impulse from the battery that actuates the coil. 


eo ae an at 


the vertical wire must be taken 


RECEIVING A MESSAGE ON THE BATTLESHIP “ MASSACHUSETTS” 


suggested, ‘‘to the police stations, mail offices, rail- 
road stations, fire departments, signal service, to a 
naval squadron, and to many other cases where gen- 
eral news is to be conveyed?” 

“Exactly.” 

‘‘But,” I asked, ‘will it dispute the field of the gen- 


eral telephone ?” 


‘On that question, I wish to keep silent. It would 
depend upon the number of tunings and on other 


things.” 


Here Marconi’s manner led me to think that he had 


given the idea experimental attention. 


‘‘Can the transmitter be tuned toa certain length, 


or radius of wave ?” I asked, ‘‘irrespective ot the ver- 
tical wire ?” 


“It can be tuned toacertain length of wave, but 
into consideration,” 
he replied, ‘‘for, under ordinary conditions, the dis- 


tance that a wave may be sent depends largely on the 


height of a wire.” 











“Co ive a message in this room without 
having vire fastened to a pole in the 
root 

Ye could house a vertical wire cor- 
res] ical wire of the transmitter,” he 
Trepi 

So tless. 

“Ca vire give forth and receive mes- 
sages a 

“No i. ‘But the same wire may be 
used t transmit messages, by disconnect- 


receiver, and putting on the 
ling can be had to facili- 


Simpie process. 


ns erstan 





Marconi’s Invention Is Two Years Old 


\ re do not seem to realize that 

ry ars old. It is working between 
Che and Boulogne, France, a dis- 
tal ten miles: between Dover 
and vo es; between Dover and 
East p, eighteen miles; between 
c rtv miles; between Poole 
al ehteen miles; and elsewhere; 


1 Italy,and in all of these 
er governments are 

has adopted it.” 

( i his title from the knight- 


king of Italy, for his 


ss telegraphy, by Mar- 
a para- 
xhi oscillator placed 
vs, itis different from his 
instruments. By this 

ta message in a narrow and 
bowl-like re- 


means ofr 
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vy a circular, 

»t receiver. 
cted this,” said Marconi 
to send messages for four 
ke a searchlight, except that 
ys. The advantages are obvi- 
d with a revolving reflector, 
would be able to flash 
ng to other ships, or toa 
aught by receivers. The 
receiver, would, through 
the ba and indicate the direction from 


ous \ Ippe 


avs st at 
earth affect this ?” I 


Do re of the 


How the Rays Shoot Off 
: when the rays strike the 


surt they shoot off at an angle into 
spa ts have no effect whatever upon 
ther 

No, I < of other possibilities of my in- 
v theorizing. My wireless 
te ut England for a month 
bel | ] Ic. 

At é 1connection with Cheva- 
lier M: n England is that, on his arri- 
va ficials thought his instruments 
vere es, and bombs, and destroyed 
the I raged, Marconi set to work and 
na f 

Mr. G 1 director in the Wireless Telegraph 
and S Great Britain, and a close 
frie [ told me of the first demonstration 
of wire | in England. 

“Mr. Ma he said, ‘‘put the receiver in his 
cous t transmitter in the bathroom of 
a Lo t yne of us,a man, carried the receiver 
dow " t kept/ ringing. He went to the 
street t ringing. He walked a few blocks, 
and st t1 Finally, the man got into a cab and 


' s, and still it rang. The experi- 
nt wa ng that I became interested.” 





H:z ther inventions on hand, Mr. Mar- 
co i 

“la t something,” he answered, unaf- 
fect n leas which I hope to realize, 
but I [ have perfected this.” 

- 
THOUSANDS DIED OF DISEASE 

Su Sternberg’s annual report gives 
the t f deaths in our armies, including 
regula rs, from May 1, 1898, to June 30, 
1899, a six hundted and nineteen, of 
who nd ninety-six were killed in bat- 
tle, two sixteen lalled by accident, two 
hu é f gunshot wounds and wounds 
rece ' ousand seven hundred and 
seve i fever, four hundred and 
seve arial fever, three hundred and 
fifty-1 onia, three hundred and forty- 
two nd dysentery, and one hundred 
and ¢ ow Tever. 

As General Sternberg says he con- 
side vw in changing the army ration 
inti own just what changes are 
assure he only criticism made by 

1 s, is that the ratiwr for the 
trop ess fat and more starch and sugar. 
The re ends an increase of the medical 
corp ishment of camping grounds 
throu ready for troops when they are 
moo 


SUCCESS 


GEN. WOOD TO BE CIVIL GOVERNOR 


His Splendid Work in Making Santiago a Law-abiding 
and Healthy City—Duty of the American Government 


“If Leonard Wood (that is General Wood), in command at San- 
tiago, had been in command of the forces at Manila, there would 
have been no war; or. if there had been, it would not have lasted 
six weeks. You are the twenty-sixth man | have said thisto. lam 
going to say it to twenty-seven. Ihe twenty-seventh will be the 
president.”—Admira/ Dewey, in Washington * Star.” 

HE announcement that General Leonard Wood 
is to be civil governor of Cuba, while that 
island is going through the second stage of 
preparation for independence, will give satis- 

faction to all intelligent observers of General Wood's 
splendid work at Santiago. No American has been 
more conspicuous in bringing Cuba up to the level of 
the age than General Wood. Eighteen months ago, 
he was an army surgeon, with little executive experi- 
ence, and about thirty-eight years old. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the operation against Santiago, 
and after the capture of the city he was placed in 
command. General Wood at once devoted himself to 
the establishment of order, and to the rescue of the 
citv from a deplorable sanitary condition. 

The Spaniards had occupied Santiago for almost 
four centuries, and during that long period they had 
done practically nothing for the sanitary benefit of 
the place. Santiago, like Topsy, ‘‘just growed.” Its 
excellent harbor was largely choked with accumulated 
refuse, and the condition of the streets was that of 
Spanish-American cities generally, where hygiene is 
regarded as only one remove from heresy. 

How Wood Reformed Santiago 

Santiago was thronged with Cubans and others, 
whom the war had left adritt in search of an occupa- 
tion, or at least of support. General Wood found 
work for them. It was an Aveean task, but it was as- 
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sailed with manfulness and petseverance, and to-day 
Santiago is clean, with much to be done yet in the 
way of improvement, it is true, but a model for other 
Cuban communities, and in all probability secure in 
the future from the plagues which formerly found in 
that ancient city a prolific breeding-ground. 

The Cubans are gradually coming to realize that 
the United States has two objects in view in the oc- 
cupation of the island. One is to establish order on a 
firm and enduring foundation; the other is to secure 
to the people of Cuba the independence for which 
Gomez, Garcia and their associates fought so heroic- 
ally and hopeiessly, until the United States intervened 
to assist them. The American government would be 
guilty of a grave crime against civilization and 
humanity should it abandon Cuba before order is 
fully restored. Spanish misrule has left a legacy of 
hate and vengeance that could hardly fail to have 
dire consequences, without the power of the United 
States being present to act the part of a peacemaker. 


Cubans and Their Former Oppressors 


The Cubans are not to blame for wishing to exact 
retribution from traitors and former oppressors. It 
took the impassioned eloquence of a Patrick Henry to 
save the Tories of his native Virginia,—the whelps of 
the British Lion, as he called them,—from the rage of 
the victorious patriots. As it was, a multitude of the 
Tories were driven into exile, and others paid even 
more serious penalties for their treason and their 
cruelties. It would be unfair to expect the hot- 
blooded children of Spanish America with the griev- 
ances of a century rankling in their hearts, to be more 
considerate or merciful than the forefathers of our 
own republic. 

The situation is different, however, from the Amer- 
jean Revolution. In requiring from Spain the sur- 


render of her sovereignty in Cuba, the United States 
ssumed a moral obligation to protect the former sub- 
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jects of Spain from punishment for acts done in sup~ 
port of Spanish authority. America stands between 
the Cuban Tories and those who would exact retribu- 
tion from them for deeds, however outrageous, that 
were committed in the course of war. In effect, there 
should be a general amnesty, a general blotting out of 
the past, and a clean page for the future, for all who 
wish to live under the Lone Star flag. Any different 
policy, on the part of the United States or the 
Cubans, would tend to restore a condition which ex- 
perience has proved to be not only detrimental to 
Cuba, but also to our own country. 


PHILIPPINE WAR WILL SOON BE OVER 


‘* | AM just an officer,” said General Funston, in a 

| New York ‘‘World” interview, ‘‘who has been 

fortunate because the officers and men never 

failed to follow me when I went somewhere. 

I know it has been my lot to receive the major part of 

the honor, but I want to say that I have received more 
than my share. 

‘Three-quarters belong to the men, and I claim 
only a share of the rest. There were a great many 
volunteers, officers and men, in the Philippines, who 
did braver deeds,—braver deeds were never done,— 
and whose names pass unchallenged, with no cheer. 
They were never mentioned in the papers. 

“On the night of April 17, 1899, General MacArthur 
told me that the railroad bridge across the RioGrande 
River must be taken, and J asked sixteen officers and 
men to go with me where to be taken meant certain 
death. Fifty were eager to go. 

‘Since I have returned to America, I have not seen 
one word regarding some of the bravest and most 
efficient officers who ever set foot on Philippine soil. 
Numberless instances could be mentioned where bra- 
very has not been applauded. As everybody knows, 
the volunteers are a better educated class of men 
than the regulars, usually, and when trained as they 
were on one campaign, made the sternest fighters 
the world ever saw. 


The Natives Will Gladly Submit 

The war will soon be over. I believe that everyone 
who has adequate knowledge of the situation wiil 
agree thatin six months,if the war is pushed as it can 
be pushed with sixty thousard men, the rebellion will 
be crushed, and the people will gladly submit to the 
rule of the United States. We can give thema better 
rule than they have had,—better than Spain ever gave 
them, better than they can give themselves, and, in 
four or five years from now, there will be very few 
[mo who will acknowledge that they wanted the 

Tnited States to abandon Manila, that we should give 
up what we have won and sneak away like a whipped 
hound. And I believe that every United States sol- 
dier is imbued with those same ideas.” 

“What is your opinion of Otis, Wheeler, Lawton 
and MacArthur ?” 

‘‘L have nothing but praise to offer. General Otis 
is an able and capable man, but I believe he has all 
the work on his hands he can attend to,—a little over- 
worked, I should think. The other generals are good 
men, and fill their places well. They are fighters, 
and know no such thing as give up.” 

‘‘What are the plans of the campaign which is just 
now beginning ?” 

‘I can only say that it will be more aggressive than 
the one recently closed. Our firearms are better. The 
experience of the past year has been invaluable in 
preparing to handle supplies and get the proper qual- 
itv. In fact, we are much stronger in every way. If 
I could, I would have machine guns for a special use 
that, when properly operated, will do the work more 
effectively hen a regiment.” 


A PRINCESS MARRIES FOR LOVE 


European courts are stirred up over a royal love- 
match. The Crown Princess Stephanie, of Austria, 
intends to make her home in England when she mar- 
ries the young Hungarian diplomatist, Count Lonyaz, 
attaché to the Austrian embassy in London. uite a 
romance attaches to the union. The count fell in love 
with the handsome archduchess some years ago, and 
feeling the prospect of marriage hopeless, he went off 
to Africa in the hope of forgetting her. On his return, 
some months ago, he met Princess Stephanie in Rome, 
and found him .elf as much in love as ever. This time 
the princess was not indifferent to her suitor, but there 
were many obstacles in the way of the widow of the 
Austrian crown prince marrying a simple nobleman, 
Hungarian magnate though he might be. Count 
Elemer Lonyaz, indeed, can trace his descent back to 
the great Magyar hero, Arpad. At last, however, all 
difficulties have been overcome, ard the Austrian 
emperor has consented to the match on condition that 
Princess Stephanie renounces her rights and dignities 
as an Austrian archduchess. Her position as a Belgian 
princess will remain unaltered, and she will have a 
dowry from the Austrian nation. The princess has 
been a widow for over ten years, although now only 
thirty-five.—a year younger than her husband. Her 
union with the late Crown Prince Rudolph scarcely 
lasted seven years. The coming marriage will part 
the princess from her only daughter, the Archduchess 
Elizabeth, who must remain in Austria. 
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Interview With General Reeve, Who Com- 
manded the Americans Engaged 
in Policing Manila 


NE of the best volunteer regiments in the Phil- 
ippines was the Thirteenth Minnesota Infan- 
try, commanded by Charles McC. Reeve. 
After several months at Camp Merritt, San 

Francisco, this regiment arrived in Manila Bay in 
July of last year, and went immediately into the 
trenches. It was conspicuous in the advance upon 
Manila against the Spaniards, on August 13th, 1898, 
and for his personal share in the regiment’s work 
Colonel Reeve was promoted to be a brigadier-gen- 
eral. So highly, indeed, did the colonel and his regi- 
ment commend themselves to Generals Otis and Mac- 
Arthur that, a week after the capture, he and his 
command were appointed to the important work of 
policing the city. General Reeve was recently in 
New York, and to a representative of Success related 
some of his experiences in the Philippines. 

“After the taking of Manila,” he said, ‘‘it was of 
course very essential that it be rigidly policed. This 
work was put into my hands. I distributed my men, 
to the number of about sixteen hundred, throughout 
the city, in sixteen different stations, making about one 
hundred men in each. There was a telephone sys- 
tem in the city, and we ran special wires to each sta- 
tion and to my central office, thus giving me quick 
communication with all parts of the territory under 
my control. The men were provided with a distinctive 
uniform and sent out upon patrol. Every section of 
the city was carefully looked after, particularly at 
night. The plan was simple but effective. 
We made a great many arrests,—about 
thirty-seven hundred during the eight 


SUCCESS 


THE PHILIPPINE NATIVES ARE LAW-ABIDING 


Erastus Howarp 


best of rifles and smokeless powder. There are ex- 
cellent public and private schools in Manila and other 
places, and they are chiefly taught by natives. At 
least sixty per cent. of the population of Luzon can 
read and write, and, as is well known, a great many 
of the sons of the wealthier families receive the fin- 
ishing touches to their education in the great uni- 
versities of Europe. Some of the best doctors in 
Manila are native Tagalos. A striking peculiarity of 
the people is that almost all of the physical work 
among the natives is done by men. This applies 
even to domestic work. You will find no women 
servants in the Philippines. The natives love their 
homes and would much rather be at peace than at 
war. But, when once aroused, they are persistent 
and vindictive; and, for this reason, if General Otis 
succeeds in subduing them, I think an army of at 
least seventy-five thousand men will be necessary to 
keep them down. ‘The natives won't give up, and, as 
far as the support of their army is concerned, they 
can subsist upon a little rice. In my opinion, the 
United States will have to maintain a great army in 
the Philippines indefinitely to quell the insurrections 
which will be constantly breaking out, unless there is 
a compromise and the Filipinos are in some measure 








The Natives are Fully Competent to Ad- 
minister Local Affairs in the 
Philippines 

willing to accept an American protectorate, that, as 
yet, they did not feel confident of their ability to con- 
duct international negotiations and some of the other 
larger affairs of government, but that they were quite 
sure of their capability in administering the minor 
offices. He said that he was well aware that peace 
was much better for his people and country than war, 
and that he was looking forward to the time when 
peace should come and the great resources of the 
islands should be developed. 


Court Records Well Kept 


“I myself think that the Filipinos are fully com- 
petent to administer local affairs in the Philippines. 
While I had charge of the policing of Manila, a Fili- 
pino criminal came into my hands, and I sent to the 
Filipino court in an outlying town in which he had 
been convicted, for atranscript of the records of the 
case. Word was sent back that it would be difficult 
to make a transcript, but that, if I would be respon- 
sible for it, they would let me have the original rec- 
ord. When I received it, I found that 1t was drawn 
up with due regard for every essential form. It was, 
indeed, quite a surprising example of legal accuracy, 
and was superior in every way to the revords of our 
own courts in Manila.” 

‘What, in your opinion, are the possibilities for 
Americans in the Philippines, General?” 

‘*Well, 1t all depends upon whether the United States 
government establishes a liberal policy in regard to 
the admission of laborers from the Malay 
Islands and from China. The great trouble 
now is that there are not enough laboring 





months we were in charge,—but the great 
majority were for small offenses, such as 
selling merchandise without the proper 
license, and other infractions, many of them 
unintentional, of the regulations instituted 
by General Otis. Soldiers and sailors off 
duty give us a good deal of trouble. Drink- 
ing and gambling placessprung up. It was 
impracticable to do away with them ailto- 
gether, but they proved breeding places of 
disorder. Under the influence of liquor, 
fights would occur and men would get 
reckless. My boys had to doa good deal 
of running to capture the fractious ones, 
and for that reason I ordered that they 
discard their rifles, which impeded their 
progress, and carry only revolvers. For 
ordinary offenses, we would hold a man till 
the officers of his ship or regiment sent for 
him, to be punished as they saw fit.” 


Peace-Loving and Domestic 

“But the Filipinos, General, were not 
they a disturbing element?” 

‘It may sound strange to say it, in view 
of the strained relations which existed be- 








men to till even that part of the soil which 
is nominally under cultivation. White men 
won't do this work, because the pay is only 
six dollars a month, without board, and 
they could n't if they would, for the reason 
that it 1s impossible for the white races to 
work under the Philippine sun during the 
most heated portion of the day, which is 
from ten o'clock to three, during the rainy 
season, and from about eight to four at 
other times of the year. But, with coolie 
labor, 1 am sure that the growing of sugar, 
hemp, tobacco, rice, and perhaps cotton, 
would yield large returns to Americans 
with some capital, under stable conditions 
of peace.” 
4 


LOSS OF THE « CHARLESTON” 


Details of the grounding of the United 
States cruiser ‘‘Charleston” show that she 
struck an uncharted coral reef ten miles 
east of Kamiguin Island, north of Luzon. 
A heavy sea was running, and the cruiser 
began rolling violently. The water-tight 








tween the Americans and Filipinos from 

the beginning, but, both before and after the 

outbreak, we had less trouble with the 

natives than with any other class. The fact of the 
matter is, the Filipinos are peace-loving and very do- 
mestic. They do not haunt the streets at night, or 
ordinarily begin a fight. There is no knifing in the 
dark at Manila, such as is said to have been more or 
less in vogue in Havana in the early days of Ameri- 
can occupation. During my experience in Manila, 
only one case of this kind came to my knowledge. A 
South Dakota volunteer reported that he had been at- 
tacked by two Filipinos, one night, in a side street. 
He had killed one and badly wounded the other, he 
said, when they were carried away by companions. 
But, usually, the natives never made trouble unless 
they were forced into it. Before the outbreak, we 
allowed them to pass in and out ot Manila quite freely, 
provided they carried no arms; and afterwards, the 
city not being in a state of absolute blockade, Filipino 
soldiers came in occasionally, taking the precaution, 
of course, to change their uniform to civilians’ dress 
beforehand. But they apparently did no harm,except 
to carry rice out to the soldiers, and as there was 
plenty of that throughout the country, this did not 
amount to much.” 

‘As chief police officer of Manila, General, you had 
better opportunities to study the Filipinos than most 
Americans; how did they impress you?” 

‘‘I was surprised at their capability. In the first 
place, our men discovered very soon that the natives 
are pretty good soldiers, and are equipped with the 





AMERICAN TROOFS AN.EUSHED IN THE PHILIPPINES 


satisfied. ‘They want to be recognized and met half 
way, but General Otis refuses to treat with them un- 
til they lay down their arms. 


Aguinaldo Wanted a Protectorate 

‘-Aguinaldo himself told me that his people would 
be satisfied with an American protectorate. Shortly 
before our final break with the Filipinos, I paid him a 
social visit. He is president of the Filipino republic, 
you know, and at that time the capital was at Mala- 
los. He had transformed an old monastery into his 
executive mansion, and I met him there. He received 
me with more formality and ceremony than would 
have the President of the United States. He was 
surrounded by aids and atfachkés, and the ‘mansion’ 
was handsomely furnished. I was impressed by the 
personality of the Filipino leader. He seemed to me 
avery able man. He speaks both English and Span- 
ish, but prefers the latter language because he has a 
better command of it, and can express his meaning 
more accurately init. In his conversation with me, 
his manner was very deliberate. He weighed every 
word before he uttered it, and, when asked a question, 
would ponder some seconds before answering it. 
During this interval, be was deciding just what he 
wanted to say and how he wanted to say it, for, when 
his reply did come, it was concise and right to the 
point. He told me, in effect, that his people were 


doors were quickly closed, but were stove in 
under the engine compartment, the largest 
of the ship. Efforts to right the vessel were 
made at once, but soon abandoned, as the officers feared 
she might slide off because of the heavy sea. ‘The of- 
ficers and crew took to the boats. They expected to 
fight for a landing, and were well prepared, having 
one hundred and thirty-four rifles; each man also had 
two revolvers. ‘They had ten day's rations. Many of 
the officers and men were dressed only in pajamas and 
their underclothing. 

The first landing of the boats was made on a little 
island with a front of barren rocks. Next day the 
boats again took to the water, and proceeded to Kami- 
guin Island. There the natives, instead of exhibiting 
hostility, treated the Americans with kindness. They 
were a half-savage people, and regarded the ‘‘Charles- 
ton’s” men with great curiosity. 

On the third day the storm had subsided, and Lieu- 
tenant John A. McDonald, with Boatswain Dominick 
Glynn and six men, started for the Gulf of Lingayen, 
in a sailing launch, hoping to find an American war- 
ship. Lieutenant McDonald was four days afloat, 
most of the time in a soaking rain, keeping under 
the shelter of the hostile shore for two days on ac- 
count of the high seas. Finally. flying the Union 
Jack down, clad in their underclothing, and drenched 
to the skin, the officer and his companions overtook 
the transport ‘‘Aztec,” which carried them to the 
battleship ‘‘Oregon.” The ‘‘Charleston” was return- 
ing from a five-weeks’ cruise along the eastern coast 
of Luzon. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE WILL NOT RETIRE 


inge in the ownership of the 
and other plants, and An- 

will continue as the consulting 
head of the business. At 











aconference between Mr. 
Carnegie, H. C. Frick, C. 
M. Schwab, H.W. Oliver, 
W.H.Singer, and others, 
it was decided that inas- 
much as the optionon Mr. 
Carnegie’s interests had 
expired, the negotiations 
be dropped. This was 
satisfactory to Mr. Car- 
negie, and the following 
statement was given 
out 

‘At a meeting of the 
Carnegie Steel Company 
and Frick Coke Com- 
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pany interests, it was re- 
solved that no change be 
made either in organiza- 
licy. Mr. Carnegie signified his 
with this action, and expressed 
to continue as before with his 
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war between the Rockefeller 
no toundation in fact. 
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ny from the mines leased from 
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g unable to transport more ot 
vas offered to them, the Car- 
vas compelled to provide their 
| shipments being 4,500,000 tons 


sts have 


report that the Carnegie 
ates going into the ship. 
Conneaut.” 
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SCHREINER, CHAMPION OF THE BOERS 


nteresting of contemporary writ- 
Schreiner, author of the romance, 
an African Farm.” - In several 

e has shown creative power of a 
er was a German missionary and 
woman, and all her girlhood 
station in Cape Colony. This 
produced with startling fidelity 
powerful protest against the 
a girl to enjoy the same 
Her sketches of South African 
is H. Rider Haggard’s in ‘*Jess” or 
Schreiner feels deeply the alleged 
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he war in South Africa. 


BOSTON’S DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


a department of music by 

marks a unique departure in 
overnment. The work which this 
complished in its first year of ex- 
terest which it has aroused, give 
ture value as a means of making 
Since the establishment of the 

' as the department is called, 
able to boast of a municipal band 


of thirty-five pieces, led by a well-known local con- 
ductor, E. N. Catlin. The open air concerts, which 
the city has generously provided for so many years 
for the public, were last season given by the municipal 
band. When the weather conditions were favorable, 
fully fitteen thousand people gathered on Boston 
Common to listen to the performances. The attend- 
ance at these afternoon concerts last season was 
greater than ever before. 

Under the direction of the ‘‘music commission,” 
twelve orchestral concerts were given at the Boston 
Theater, all of which were well attended. The high- 
est charge for tickets at these concerts was twenty- 
five cents, while good seats could be obtained for ten 
and fifteen cents. ‘The result, on the whole, has been 
very satisfactory and encouraging. Musical critics 
have recognized the high character of the perform- 
ances, and they have undoubtedly afforded the people 
a better opportunity to listen to good music at cheap 
prices than has been given in Boston before. Mayor 
Quincy believes that, if they can be maintained upon 
the present high plane, year after year, they will 





THOMAS HUNTER 


The distinguished educator, who has occupied, for ony ga. the 
dual position of head of the Normal College, and ;rammar 
School No. 35, New York City. 





have a material influence in elevating the musical 
taste of Bostonians, adding also to the reputation of 
Boston as a center of musical education. 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


The rumors of impending war between Russia and 
Japan seem to have no substantial foundation. The 
Russian embassy at Washington has sent out the fol- 
lowing :— 

“This embassy has no information which would 
justify the dispatches from ‘London and the Orient 
that friction of any kind is interfering with the 
friendly relations of the Russian and Japanese gov- 
ernments. 

“The dispatches concerning the alleged difficulty 
carry their own refutation. They state that one 
cause of the friction is that a Russian fleet is to win- 
ter at Nagasaki. Certainly, if any complication 
threatened the continuance of peace between the 
countries, Russia would not send a section of her Asi- 
atic fleet to lie in the harbor of Nagasaki. Under the 
guns of the strong forts, and before the Japanese 
fleet, such ships would be a prize of war at the very 
outbreak of hostilities.” 

At the Japanese legation, it was said that the talk 
about friction between Russia and Japan was un- 
founded. 





A London dispatch says that it can be asserted posi- 
tively that, if Japan and China contemplate aggressive 
action against Russia, Lord Salisbury is not aware of 
their intention, and it is scarcely probable that those 
powers would decide upon any A nite course without 
at least consulting Great Britain. 
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HIS BRIDE THE DAUGHTER OF ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


Lieutenant Wat Tyler Cluverius, U.S.N., who was 
attached to the ill-fated ‘‘Maine,”” when she was de- 
stroyed in the harbor at Havana, February 15. 1898, 
will be married this month to Miss Hannah Walker 
Sampson, the youngest daughter of the rear-admiral. 
The ceremony will probably take place in Boston, 
soon after the return of the prospective bridegroom 
from Manila. Mr. Cluverius is a member of the well- 
known Southern family of that name, his father hav- 
ing been General W. T. Cluverius of the Confederate 
army of the Tennessee. The bride-to-be is the third 
daughter of the fighting admiral, a girl of fine intelli- 

ence and personal charm. The young couple met 

or the first time last January, at the wedding of Miss 
Sampson’s sister to H. H. Scott, on which occasion 
one was usher and the other bridesmaid. 
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GENERAL LEE ON CUBA 


General Fitzhugh Lee, on his recent visit to the 
United States, from service in Cuba, courteously 
wrote the following replies to questions from Succxss: 
1.—In your opinion, is there any danger of a race war 
in Cuba between the blacks and whites? A.—No. 
2.—Are the Cubans capable of governing themselves? 
A.—The United States is pledged to let the Cubans 
attempt self-government; the result of the experiment 
remains to be seen. 3.—What proportion of property 
is in the hands of the Spanish population? A.—The 
largest proportion, in the cities. 4.—Would Cuba re- 
main friendly to the United States in case of inde- 
pendence? A.—Necessarily. 5.—Has there been much 
improvement in Cuba since the expulsion of the 
Spaniards? A.—Yes. 6.—In the event that America 
withdraws from the island, would Cubans wreak ven- 
geance on those who stood by Spain? A.-Very probably 
on any Spaniards who had been crueltothem. 7.—Are 
the former reconcentrados becoming self-supporting? 


A.—Yes. 8.—Who is likely to become the first presi- 
dent of the Cuban republic? A.—No one can say, at 
this time. 
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GOOD AT WAR AND FOOTBALL 


Ensign William C. Davidson, commanding the 
‘‘Paragua,” which recently had a sharp engagement 
with the insurgents at Balemas, silencing the rebel 
fire after twenty minutes’ well-directed fire, has more 
than once disting- 
uished himself in the 
Orient. For two 
years he was assist- 
ant navigator on the 
‘Olympia;” and, dur- 
ing the illness of the 
chief navigator, the 
duty developed upon 
Davidson ot safely 
conducting the vessel 
from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, and thence 
toYokohama. This he 
did, encountering a 
severe storm on the 
way. Last May he 
was appointed com- 
mander of the ‘‘Para- 
gua.” He is a native 
of Indiana, born in 
1872, and a graduate 
of the Annapolis na- 
val academy. He was 
“right halfback” of 
the naval academy's 
football team when 
they won their match 
with the West Point team in the game of 1893. Come 
plimentary reference was made by the newspapers 
at the time to Cadet Davidson's superb play, and Ad- 
miral Gherardi personally complimented him. On 
the same team as ‘‘fullback,” was the ill-fated Bag- 
ley, of the torpedo boat ‘‘Winslow,” one of the first 
victims of the Spanish-American War. 

a 

“Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers, 
for we can keep out of the way of wild beasts, but bad 
thoughts win their way everywhere. The cup that is full 
will hold no more; keep your heads and hearts full of good 
thoughts, that bad thoughts may find no room to enter.” 
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THE WAR AS SEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA 





From a Special Correspondent at Cafe Town 








British Provide Pullman Cars for the Wounded—Boers Accused of Firing 


on the Red Cross 











N the vicinity of Cape Town, you meet 
Dutch (always by “Dutch” meaning 
Cape Dutch, and not the Dutch of Hol- 
land, who in South Africa are invari- 
ably called ‘‘Hollanders,”’) people who 
speak English, and who look, act and 
think like Britons. A very likeable 

fellow, too, is the more cultivated Boer, or farmer, 

whose burly form is to be seen in Grave street when 
parliament is sitting. If he can speak English, or if 
his English friend can speak Dutch,—Cape Dutch,— 

it is wonderful! how soon such a Dutchman and a 

genuine Briton will strike up a hearty camaraderie. 

Many, if not most, of the young people in the Cape 

Peninsula who have been brought up at English- 

speaking schools, like the South African College or 

the Rondebosch Diocesan, are quite indistinguishable 
in everything save name from a good type of young 
folk of the middle class born and bred in Englanc. 

The sons are as stalwart, fresh-complexioned and 

wholesome- look- 

ing as young men 
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find himself alone, but wholly unable to make him- 
self understood. 


* * # 

Pullman Cars for the Wounded 
The war in South Africa is sigualized by a new dis- 
position of the aid which is supplied by voluntary 
effort. ‘The National Society for Aid to the Wounded, 
the St. John Ambulance Association, and the Army 
Nursing Reserve have formed themselves, under the 
supervision and with the assistance of the war office, 
into a central Red Cross committee. All voluntary 
effort will pass through the channel of this committee's 
direction. The officers and nurses of the new Red 
Cross society will have no share in the work on the 
field, but will specially direct themselves to the or- 
ganization of the transport of the wounded. The 
society will establish sick traasports.‘‘in the form of 
sick convoys by road, rail, and water, including the 
formation and management of supplementary rest 
stations along the routes traversed by the sick and 
wounded” and ‘‘supplementary hospital accommoda- 
. tion in the form of 
reserve hospitals, 





in an English or 
Scotch county ; 
the girls are as 
débonaire and 
bright-eyed, and 
would be almost, 
if not quite, as 
good-looking, if 
their cheeks had 
a little more red 
in them. As a 
rule, the educat- 
ed Dutch and 
English like 
each other; only 
amongst the half- 
educated or un- 
educated of 
either race is 
there prejudice 








convalescent homes, 
etc.” The society 
will also undertake 
the formation and 
management of spe- 
cial depots at the 
base. Best ofall, the 
work of the volun- 
tary societies will be 
under the supreme 
direction of Sir Wil- 
liam MacCormac, 
president of the Roy- 
al College of Sur- 
geons, whose experi- 
ence on more than 
one ‘‘stricken field,” 
added to the conti- 
dence which his great 








or antipathy,— 
except, of course, 
when personal 
ambitions and jealousies are disturbing elements. 
The great barrier against sympathy is that of lan- 
guage. 

Strange as it may seem to those who imagine 
that the Boer is united in sympathy and language 
with the people of Holland, the fact is that the 


A CHARGE NEAR LADYSMITH 


young Boer, growing up on a remote farm, and 


speaking the dialect known as the ‘‘taal,” is as 
much a stranger, so far as speech is concerned, to 
the Hollander as to the Englishman. If travelers 
pass, they may be Hollanders, Frenchmen or 
Englishmen,—their conversation would be equally 
unintelligible to him. If he should find himself 
in any great city of Holland, he would not only 























COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF JOUBERT 




















LANDING HORSES AT DURBAN 


under the supervision of Sir John Furley, who has, 
during the last two months, been in consultation with 
the war office authorities on subjects connected with 
the care of the wounded. To sum up the arrange- 
ments for the adequate reception and treatment of the 
wounded in South Africa one may add that there will 
be twelve field hospitals, four stationary or base hos- 
pitals, and four general hospitals, each with its com- 
plete staff. The distribution of these hospitals will be 
determined by the officers commanding in South Africa, 
and must depend on the 
manner in which the mili- 











tary situation develops, 


Barbarity Charged 

It was achivalrous enough 
act on the part of General 
Joubert to telegraph to Gen- 
eral White the death of Gen- 
eral Symons, and to express 
his sympathy with Pady 
Symons; but, on the other 
hand, this feeling of chivalry 
did not carry him the length 
of some commanders,—the 
Austrian Marshal Daun, for 
example, at Hochkirch, who 
buried with military honors 
the body of Marshal Reith, 
Frederick the Great's lead- 
ing general, whom he found 
on the battlefield. But 
against the chivalry of Jou- 
bert,—-such as it was,—must 
be set certain acts of his 
burghers which seem to 
savor of the nature of bar- 








4 BRITISH FIELD BATTERY FORDING A RIVER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


knowledge and skill as a surgeon will inspire, make 
him an ideal director of such an undertaking. There is 
one aspect of the work of the new Red Cross committee 
which must be specially mentioned. Itis that, as faras 
possible, the society will supply those creature com- 
forts which are especially valuable in the case of sick 
and wounded men, but which the rigors of a military 
campaign do not always admit of their being provided 
with. So far as the transport and the base hospitals 
are concerned, all that can be done to make wounds 
and sickness more bearable will be done. A hospital 
ship, chartered by the society, is already nearing the 
completion of its equipment; a hospital train is being 
constructed, and the contractors are working at it 
night and day. The hospital train, when complete, 
will have one hundred beds distributed along its com- 
municating Pullman carriages; it will have arrange- 
ments for cooking, and a complete medical and nurs- 


ing staff. In the train will be attached five surgeons, 
two of the army medical corps and three of them 
civilians. It will have also four nurses and twenty 


hospital attendants. The train is being fully equipped 
and fitted out with the perfection of medical ingenuity, 


barity. It appears to be 
beyond doubt that the 
Boers have repeatedly, 
either through ignorance or 
design, fired on those enjoying the protection of the 
Red Cross; that explosive cartridges have been 
found among their captured ammunition; that they 
have more than once employed the treacherous tactics 
of the Dervish wounded at Omdurman; that they have 
been guilty of repeated acts of vandalism and sav- 
agery; and that, above all things, they have a regular 
habit of hoisting a white flag merely as a subterfuge 
to assist a retreat or draw their opponents under fire, 
oo 2 @& 

A llasterly Retreat 

A correspondent says of the retzeat of General Yule 
to Ladysmith: ‘tA retirement of this kind is at once one 
of the most difficult and honorable operations in war, 
so that once, when Moltke overheard some one com- 
paring him to Alexander and Cesar, Turenne, Fred- 
erick, Napoleon, and Wellington, ‘No,’ said the 
great strategist, ‘I have no right to rank with any of 
those illustrious commanders, for 1 have never in all 
my life commanded a retreat.’ The retreat of General 
Yule was conducted in a manner that would have 
moved the admiration of Moltke.” 
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PORTO RICO WOULD BECOME A PARADISE 


F No C! 


ere for Americans until the Island is made a Territory, says Former Consul-General Hanna— These Illustrations, made Specially for 


“ Success,” Indicate that Porto Rico has Some Requisites for a Paradise Already 














employ labor now, so 
there will be less money 
than ever before in the 
hands of the natives.” 

‘But a territorial form 
of government, with a free 
market in the states,— 
what would that do for 
Porto Rico?” 

‘‘What would it do? It 
would transform the 
island into a _ paradise. 
Instead of passing the 
hat on behalf of a colony, 
we should be welcoming 
to our sisterhood of states 
one with a heritage of 









































GIRL’S DEPARTMENT, 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, SAN JUAN 


This school is ono of the few insti- 
tutions pertaining to the old regime 
of Porto Rico that is worthy of all 
support and encouragement, as it has 
been the means of making useful 
men and women of a large percentage 
of abandoned children of San Juan. 


that of Cuba,and with enough 
sugar to help out any short 
crop in the Southern States. 
Wages would, of course, ad- 
vance, bringing the blessings 
of education, independence 
and prosperity to a people 
long unused to them. 

‘In contemplating the fu- 
ture of this island, optimistic 
views are certainly permis- 
sible. A great destiny awaits 
her, greater, possibly, than 











Cuba may ever be able to 
realize for herself. 

‘‘Look at the map of the 
Antilles, studding the great 
expanse of the Atlantic. The 
ocean is here at its narrowest. 
Porto Rico lies directly in the 
and the coming Nicaragua 
San Juan, with a better harbor than Havana 
and a genuinely American trend, will become the 
principal port of the West Indies. It is the last stop- 
ping place for vessels bound east. and the first for 
The trade of the island with 
Europe would enrich the revenues of the general gov- 
ernment; while the competition of her products with 
those of the United States would not be objectionable, 
any more than the competition of Alaskan gold is 
objectionable to the mine-owners of Colorado. In the 
great family of states and territories there will always 
The machinery used and the 
clothing worn would all come from the North, the iron 
and caal from the South, the ships and the capital 
from the East, and the agricultural enterprise from 
In return, Porto Rico would supply 
all with her lavish gifts and welcome all to her health- 


, = © 


The annexation of Porto Rico to the United States 
has introduced a new form of home life in our Ameri- 
It is true that in New Mexico, 
‘Texas, and perhaps also in California, Spanish-Ameri- 


enormous riches. Only 
. 
7 S are 
in 
, ig 
A to 
lan- 
Ta Lo 
I oO 
ili- 
A VIEW OF THE PUBLIC PLAZA AT PONCE, PORTO RICO 
. 
t During the presentation of the American flags to the school teach and their pupi's by Colonel Allen Bakewell. on be- 
$s ialf of Lafayette Post. of New York City. Lafayette Post furnished several hundred American flags that now fly from 
ill the schoolhouses operated under the American school system. A side view of the cathedral is seen in the background. 
‘upation of the island. one hundred acres in every tillable thousand are now path between Europe 
I eu remained, having some put to use. Under proper conditions, all would be Canal. 
siness on a small scale. cultivated. Just now enough is raised of tobacco and 
i States.” fruit to supply domestic consumption; with a few 
" easons for this disap- thousand tons of sugar for export and a few thousand 
bags of coffee. With the changes you suggest, a ships bound west. 
‘The chief and only million people could be profitably employed in helping 
prevails, and willcon- to supply the United States with tropical fruit, with 
at least, when congress delicious cotfee, with tobacco not surpassed except by 
vhat sort of government 
tainty as to the political 
rsued will keep capital 
be reciprocal benefits. 
could make his way even 
rty centavos (eighteen 
skilled labor and prices the great West. 
vith plantations abandoned 
arket open to the goods ful shores.” 
ide and Spanish customs 
American lawyer do, Social Conditions in Porto Rico 
\ e there are no native 
Spanish law courts, which re- 
le case? can social system. 
A Que States Gourt 


United States, merely to 
Ss, instituted a provisional 
rial of foreigners and 
natives tothe old way. 
surt consists of one law 
full uniform. 
1 not advise anv reader 
ne there at present. The 

be permitted to blind 





souvenirs for tourists, 

alers in speciaities who 

soldiers and those natives 

A good soda fountain 

arround. A few stores 

nade to pay even now; 

laces, where there is much 

especially since the hurri- 
ca ts who have lost everything cannot 





PHILIP C. HANNA 
FORMERLY CONSUL-GENERAL OF PORTO RICO 


can manners and customs in some degree survive, but 
in Porto Rico, as in Cuba, the habits of the people are 
distinctly foreign to the ideas and customs of English- 
speaking nations, and the social conditions of this 
remarkable island form a most interesting study. 
There is a population of about eight hundred and 
thirteen thousand. of which less than half, or about 
three hundred and twerty-six thousand, are of mixed 
descent, or colored. The so-called whites are, of course, 
of European origin; but, like many people from the 
south of Europe, can hardly be distinguished from the 


class with a slight admixture of negro blood. The 
racial type is Spanish, and so is the language. 
The children, as a rule, wear few clothes.. In the 


country districts, and along the shore, where there is 
plenty of water, and bathing is convenient, they man- 
age to keep clean; but in the cities they are not so 
careful, and their appearance is often far from invit- 
ing. Until ten or twelve vears old, they continue in 
the attire of Adam and Eve, approximately. and it is 
only after considerable persuasion that they can be 
induced to assume the full garb of civilization. 
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The women of the wealthier class remain secludedin temperate Porto Rico, This 
their homes, rarely venturing out at all; and, when crime would only be less in 
they go forth on the street, they are under the strict degree than that of Great 
guardianshipof Britain in fore- 
for some relative or ing opium on 
friend. They are Most of the more pretentious residences in the large the Chinese. 
nevertheless cities of Porto Rico are situated above the stores, ware- The great 
described as houses, and other busines establishments, Asagenersl need in Porto 
very charming, terior of the squares formed at the rear of the houses by Rico is educa- 
fairly well-in- the streets surrounding the various blocks. The young tion, and much 
formed,and en- _ jad in the acture here given.who isconsideredone fhe has been done 
tirely lacking attitude on the steps leaaing to her habitation. during the past 
in the duplicity twelve months 
which is char- to meet this 
acteristic of want. Eighty- 
some of their six per cent. of 
countrymen. the population 
They dress af- is wholly illit- 
ter the latest erate, with 
styles from twelve per 
Paris, and are cent. able to 
in all respects read and write 
essentially fem- and two per 
inine. : cent. able to 
‘rhe Porto R1- read only. The 
can lady of the Spanish gov- 
cultured class 1s ernment did THE WORKING CLASS OF PORTO RICO WOMEN 
shown to ad- not expend : 
vantage in any more ef- This picture aivenp, ened ides of the general appearance of he working cles of, Posto 
some of the ne fort in Porto The picture was taken in the interior of a very large. collenanpestinn estediehenmen in the tows 
tures which ac- Rico than at of Yauco, which is one of the coffee centers of the island. The women are engaged in assorting 
company this home in seek- the coffee into various grades. The French operator of the establishment, just previous to the 
‘le. She goes ing to educate time the picture was taken, required all the girls to draw their arments down, so as to cover 
article. She goe g their bare feet. as the women are not allowed to wear shoes while working upon coffee. The 
very seldom be- the people, and women of the poorer class wear but two garments, a waist and a skirt. 
yond the bal- 
vy cony on the P ' . . 
a front of the have been organized as a territory, in accordance with 
insti- house.*but is President McKinley's wishes and plans, her people 
tae just as much will gladly avail themselves of the privileges and 
it has given to visit- opportunities offered to them by American civilization. 
= ing as the ladies ° 
| 2 oe ee GENERAL MILES ON THE ARMY 
Boston, or At- ¥ ; 
lanta: but ina General Miles favors a standing army of about 
ugh different wav. seventy-five thousand men. In his annual report to 
hort Nearly every & Canes the secretary of war, General Miles suggests that the 
tes, expensive OF PONCE basis for the army should be one for every thousand 
ad- house in Porto of population. The general has heretofore expressed 
— Rico has its gardens. These an opinion in this connection that the next census 
nce gardens stretch for great dis- will show a population of not less than seventy-five 
ople tances in one continuous vista million inhabitants of the United States. It is said by 
of tropical verdure. When experts, however, that the population, according to 
_fu- the ladv of a household wants the current census. will number seventy - seven 
mt stg to gossip with a neighbor millions; so that, if General Miles’s standard should be 
— about this or that seforita, adopted, congress will reorganize the regular army at 
alts the next marriage, or the lat- seventy-seven thousand, which is exactly three times 
han est news from Spain or the the military strength as it was at the beginning of the 
dean United States, she passes war with Spain. ; 
from her own garden to the It is certain that there will be several bills before 
the one adjoining, and in this congress relating to the reorganization. One of them 
reat way gains admission to the will provide for the rank of general, with two lieu- 
The apartments she is seeking, or tenant-generais, and another will call for a lieu- 
est. perhaps meets in the garden tenant-general as the highest grade. Great pres- 
the itself the lady of whom she is sure will be brought to bear on congress for the revival 
gua in quest. This visiting is not of a higher grade than that of major-general, in view 
a2 the elaborate function that it SOCIETY LADIES OF PONCE of the fact that the navy has been honored with the 
top- +t ~ northern rs — w hile The ladies in this picture represent the most exclusive social set in the city of Ponce, ee yn bb a pestis 24 on: ion ti 
rt the same result 1s attained as Porto Rico. It will be noticed that the Spanish mantilla so long and favorably associated Ss . f oe ; Per sser om. & , 
_ in the case of the New York with Spanish beauty, the world over, is missing in this picture, it having been replaced by strength of the army, the following extracts from his 
rith or Chicago matron who wants French fashions in millinery that have flooded the island during the American occupation. report are of special interest :— 
ahd a chat with a friend, and “It is believed that this force (the present militar 
1 walks or rides on the public street tothe friend's house. even those who have had the benefit of schooling can strength,) will be ample for the service required of it 
1 is It would be a breach of etiquette, according to the hardly be called educated, in the broad American up to the time authorized, viz.: July 1, {go1. Kt 1s 
nes Porto Rico idea, for a caller to introduce a stranger meaning of that term. Much progress has already gratifying to note that the government has authorized 
" wr without previous permission from the person called been made, since the island was brought under Ameri- a military force which seems commensurate with its 
ae upon. There are exceptions, however, to every rule, can authority, in establishing a better condition of requirements, magnitude, and institutions. 
the and sometimes introductions of this kind are possible affairs, and it is believed that, when Porto Rico shall ‘During the past tew years rapid progress has been 
‘tal without giving offense. ‘This has especially been the made in the equipment 
a case of late, when, owing to the troublous times ot war of the Atlantic, Pacific, 
- and reconstruction, social forms have often been and Gulf coasts with 
ply modified or dispensed with. On the other hand, some modern defenses; and, if 
ith- of the richer Porto Rico families have been more ex- the general plan 1s carried 
clusive than before since the American occupation,and out, it is hoped that in a 
have kept their houses rigidly closed to the street. short time our coasts will 
‘ be in a proper condition 
ites Porto Rico Beauties are Mostly Brunettes of defense.” 
— The blonde type of beauty is rare in Porto Rico. It is expected that there 
ae The women are mostly brunettes, with large, dark Ee ee 
but eyes, an abundance of black hair. and olive com- = lots owt a conan 
are plexion. _They have a habit of hiding their com- potatos of Saale whale The 
ish- plexion with powder, which is used freely and without use of the regular army 
his attempt at concealment by rich and poor women alike, in Idaho to arrest and 
dy. Of the habits of the people, it is but fair to say that hold in durance miners 
and they are, as arule, abstemious. They do not care for known to belong to a 
out alcoholic liquors, but are experts in the preparation of labor union, and charged 
ced what would be called in America ‘temperance drinks.” on that account with 
the They take a drink in the morning of black coffee or criminal conspiracy, is 
the chocolate. In the heat of the day they drink sparingly, likely to be made @ 
the but when evening comes, with its refreshing breezes, ground for opposition to a 
rhe they throng the cafés for various preparations of the large standing army. On 
lime, the orange, and other beverages. Among cheaper the other hand, it will be 
the and popular drinks are water with toasted corn and argued that the main- 
Bg sugar in it, and delicate cane juice. Another favorite tenance of American au- 
oa refreshment is sweetened and diluted milk of almonds. thority in the Philippines 
_ The Porto Rican has his faults, but drunkenness is will require considerable 
rit- not one of them. It is earnestly to be hoped, there- garrisons on all the larger 
a fore, that the American government will set its face YOUNG LADIES OF AN INLAND CITY islands until the natives 
~ against the establishment of beer and whiskey sa- These are well-to-do people in the little town of Adjuntas, in the heart of the coffee-raising district shall have become entire- 


loons, with their trail of poison, misery, and suicide, in 


ly reconciled, 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF “SUCCESS” 

N ird year,—its second year as a 

| Ess wishes to thank its many 
( cordial words of approval, 

t ration, and their substantial sup- 
p gratifying to note its enthusiastic 
welc schools and other institutions of 
leart 1undreds of teachers are reading 
to y ym its columns. Many superin- 
ter pals write that they recommend it 


and, as a natural result, 
yns come directly from schools 


to tea pupils alike; 


I en and officers of the Young Men’s 


Chris tions of America, too, irrespective of 
deno ticular acknowledgment is due for 
many and suggestions, and sympathetic 
ass gh them, many a discouraged man 
al y a drifting boy and girl, have been 
rea raged to take heart at sight, through 
its e ‘footprints on the sands of time.” 

B also, have shown great interest in 
Si althy manutacturer subscribed for 
five vorthy young men and women; an- 


other and; and several others forfrom fifty 
( They write, in addition, that 
they t to those who work for them on 


the t makes them more polite, attentive, 
pri industrious, honest and faithful. 

S almost unparalleled, perhaps, in 
the " oung publication, not only confers 
plea o imposes obligation. More than ever 


befo rs feel it incumbent upon them to 
great helper and inspirer of the age, 
et io more, to be more, to have more, 

t selves, but for others. 
~ tinue to hold up to youth and those 
j ina ft life, high ideals of noble charac- 
te! trate the qualities essential to lofty 
ac tirring stories of men and women 
things to pass. Its pages 
and quality than ever be- 
for and striking features will be intro- 
leaders among men and women 
ysicians, philanthropists, sci- 
e illy practical business men and 
" est as well as the highest walks 
t t a mine of intellectual and moral 
\ e it a treasure in every home. 
: nating interest and wise, in- 
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Ww t great 


wi 1 spiration 


to make Success a great inspira- 
essity in the home. 
pains or expense during 
Success readers every hint 
ye which can help them to solve 
‘sist them to get up and on in 
ntinued support, suggestions, 
our best efforts to give you 
igazine than ever before. 
7 
Meny e mar who is anxious to reform the world has a 
gate that is hanging by one hinge. ‘ 


| 


icans erty 
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THE FUTURE OF CUBA 


States did not go to war with Spain, 
thousands of lives and millions of 
ly to liberate Cuba. Much as Amer- 
they do not regard themselves as 


SUCCESS 


bound to fight for the freedom of every country held 
in bondage. Americans sympathized with the Cuban 
patriots in their struggle, and gave to them moral and 
substantial support, which made it possible for the 
Cubans to keep up heroic resistance to Spanish op- 
pression ; but the primary object of the war with Spain 
was to put an end to conditions which menaced the 
welfare of the American people. 

It was essential to the accomplishment of this object 
that Spain should be driven out of Cuba. It is 
equally essential that peace and order shall be estab- 
lished and maintained on the island. We did not ex- 
tinguish Spanish authority in Cuba merely to allow 
another Hayti, or even another Venezuela to be in- 
augurated there. Cuba must have an orderly govern- 
ment,—no war of races, no annual revolutions, but a 
settled and stable administration that will command 
the confidence of capital, and assure the safety of the 
poorest citizen, who is willing to obey the laws. Cuba 
must have sanitary reform, effectual, thorough and 
permanent. The island must be made, in brief, a 
fitting neighbor of the United States, and an example 
of security, industry and harmony to other Spanish- 
American communities. When American occupation 
shall have made this certain, it will be time for Cuba to 
start on her course as an independent republic. 

a 
Learn to say kind things about people ; it will heip 
you wonderfully. 
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STOP THIS BARBARITY! 


HENRY MANN 


HE great state of New York, which ought to give 
an example of humane and civilized administra- 
tion to all the world, has been disgraced of late 

by exhibitions which surpass Spanish bull-fights in 
cruelty and brutality. Prize-fighting is permitted by 
law under the thin guise of a trial of skill between 
pugilists. At the most recent exhibition of this kind, 
one of the combatants had his ribs broken and was 
otherwise seriously injured, while the crowd that 
looked on howled with frantic delight at the evidence 
they were having, as they called it, ‘‘the worth of 
their money.” A short time ago a pugilist died as a 
result of the blows which he received in a New York 
prize-ring. 

These crimes are not less criminal because reckless 
lawmakers have given to them the sanction of the 
statute-book. It is amazing that in this Christian 
age, in the Empire state of the American Republic, 
such an iniquity as the ‘‘Horton law” should be toler- 
ated. Every self-respecting citizen should demand 
its repeal; every pulpit should thunder against it. Its 
advocates should be denounced as unfit for decent as- 
sociation. There was some palliation for ‘‘the heath- 
en in his blincness,’’ who applauded bloodshed in the 
Roman Coliseum; there is none for the professed wor- 
shiper of an ever-merciful God,—be he Christian or 
Jew,—who gives sanction to the inhuman scenes of 
the prize-fight. One of the first duties of the New 
York legislature at its coming session will be the 
effacement of the ‘‘Horton law,” and a severe enact- 
ment against the brutalizing exhibitions which that 
law has made possible. 
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ELECTIONS AND THE PRESIDENCY 


HE recent elections were sufficiently indecisive in 
general result to put both the great political 
parties on their mettle for the coming year. 

Ohio gave a plurality of about fifty thousand to the 
Republican candidate for governor, but it cannot be 
ignored that the successful candidate was in a minority 
of fifty thousand on the total vote cast. New York 
elected a Republican assembly,—as the lower house 
the legislature is called in that state,—but the Demo- 
crats carried New York City by about sixty thousand 
votes. On the other hand, it should be remembered, 
in estimating the significance of this local success that 
Tammany Hall was spurred to extraordinary effort by 
the risk of losing the vast patronage in the gift of the 
municipal government. As the legislature is decidedly 
Republican, it is more than probable that measures 
will be adopted taking away from the New York City 
Democrats, notwithstanding their victory, the control 
of important municipal departments. 

Maryland fas returned to the Democratic ranks, 
and Kentucky seems to be on the verge of civil strife 
over the close result, a number of lives having al- 
ready been lost in quarrels attending the election. 
Nebraska, formerly a Republican state, has again 
indorsed William J. Bryan. ; 

It is certain that there will be no walk-over next 
autumn for any candidate for the Presidency. It is 
equally certain that McKinley and Bryan,—if living 
and well,—will again compete for that high office. 
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THE NEW HEAD OF HARPER & BROTHERS 


Colonel George Brinton McClellan Harvey, recently 
elected director and president of the publisning house of 
Harper and 
Brothers, is a 
remarkable 
example 
of success 
rapidly ac- 
hieved in 
journalism 
and finance. 
Colonel Har- 
vey began tuo 
write for 
newspapers 
when about 
fifteen years 
ot age, and 
obtained his 
first regular 
engagement 
with the 
Springfield 
“Republi- 
can,” when 
cighteen. He 
afterward 
worked as a 
newspaper 
man in New 
York and 
Chicago. He 
was manag- 
ing editor of 
the NewYork 
“World,” 
when he at- 
tracted the 
favorable at- 
tention of 
William C. 
Whitney, the 
financier and 
railway magnate, who perceived in the young newspaper 
man a marked capacity for financial management. Colonel 
Harvey has fully justified Mr. Whitney's confidence by 
his successful promotion and direction of several import- 
ant enterprises. Colonel Harvey recently became proprie- 
tor and editor of the ‘‘North American Review,” which 
has doubled in circulation since he took control. His ac- 
ceptance of the great responsibilities connected with the 
management of Harper and Brothers is likely to assume a 
future for that prominent house more successful even 
than its illustrious past. 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


As Dealt With by Leaders of Public Opinion at Home 
and Abroad 


COLONEL GEORGE B. M. HARVEY 


The German Navy 
From the London “* Graphic” 

German opinion appears to be coming round more and 
more to the kaiser’s view that, if the Fatherland aspires 
to become a World Power, no time should be lost in cre- 
ating a very strong navy. A colonial empire, such as 
that of Great Britain, has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. While it is highly beneficial to the trade of 
the mother country, and enhances her prestige and gran- 
deur in the eyes of other nations, it entails heavy lhabili- 
ties on the taxpayers. Germany is by no means a rich 
country; the question is, therefore, whether, on the chance 
of prospective commercial gains, the kaiser’s subjects 
will be found willing to bear the additional burden which 
he desires to place on their backs. The cost of the enor- 
mous army which Germany has to maintain is paid with- 
out much reluctance, the popular mind recognizing it as 
an insurance against invasion and spoliation. But the 
navy is a different matter altogether; it does not need 
strengthening for defense, while there are many who 
argue that, if it were made as powerful as that of France, 
the emperor might be tempted to assume the pose of a Eu- 
ropean dictator. ‘The scheme of augmentation now under 
earnest discussion has, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
ambitious look. But the increase of strength would be 
spread over several years, and ‘‘many things might hap- 
pen” before it reached fulfillment. England, at all events, 
has no occasion for alarm; with her unrivaled means of 
quickly building warships, and with her immense wealth 
and almost limitless supply of seamen, it is not conceiv- 
able that Germany could ever be able to seriously con- 
test maritime supremacy with ‘‘the mistress of the seas.” 

* ” * 


Ballot-Reform the Issue of the Hour 
Fohn Wanamaker in the New York “ Wold” 


The recent revelations of corruption in the conduct of 
elections inPhiladelphia ought to deeply impress thoughtful 
citizens, the entire country over, with the urgent necessity 
ot ballot reform. By ballot reform | mean such legal ex- 
actment and regulations as will, first, make the ballot ab- 
solutely secret and therefore absolutely free; and second, 
such devices, whether mechanical or otherwise, as will 
make a true count and return of the votes legally cast, as 
near as may be, an absolute certainty. This, it seems to 


me, is the destderainm of modern politics in this country. 

Political freedom and equality are secured by constitu- 
tional and statutory enactments, and the one thing need- 
ful is an electoral system which will enable the freemen 
of the country to cast their votes without intimidation or 
coercion, and to have their will, thus freely expressed, 
honestly recorded and returned. 
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N as few words as possible, I wish to lay 
before the nation what share, howsoever 
sma!l, 1 have had in this matter,—this 
matter which has so exercised the pub- 
lic mind, engendered so much ill-feel- 
ing, and so filled the newspapers of both 
continents with distorted statements and 

extravagant comments. 

The origin of this distressful thing was this,—and I 
assert here that every fact in the following résumé 
can be amply proved by the official records of the gen- 
eral government :— 

John Wilson Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, Chemung 
County, New Jersey, deceased, contracted with the 
general government, on or about the tenth day of 
October, 1861, to furnish to General Sherman the sum 
total of thirty-five varrels of beef. 

Very well! 

He started after Sherman with the beef, but when 
he got to Washington Sherman had gone to 
Manassas; so he took the beef and followed 
him there, but arrived too late; he followed 





“The Great Beef Contract,” a Most Amusing but Hardly Overdrawn Parody on the Circumlocution Method of Doing 
Business at Washington—From Mark Twain’s Sketches, Published by the American Publishing 


Company, Hartford, Connecticut, and Chicago, Illinois* 


He said: ‘‘Well, sir ?” 

I said: ‘‘Your royal Highness: on or about the 
tenth day of October, 1861, John Wilson Mackenzie,of 
Rotterdam, Chemung county, New Jersey, deceased, 
contracted with the general government to furnish to 
General Sherman the sum total of thirty barrels of 
beef Z 

‘*That will do, sir, that will do; this office has noth- 
ing to do with contracts for beef.”’ 

i was bowed out. I thought the matter all over, 
and finally, the following day, I visited the secretary 
of the navy, who said :— 

‘Speak quickly, sir; do not keep me waitirg.”’ 

I said: ‘Your royal Highness: on or about the 
tenth day of October, 1861, John Wilson Mackenzie, of 
Rotterdam, Chemung County, New Jersey, deceased, 
contracted with the general government to furnish to 
General Sherman the sum total of thirty barrels of 
beef, to be delivered in good condition, and é 
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I'll confiscate this old patent office and everything in 
=." 

‘But, my dear sir——” 

“It don’t make any difference, sir. The patent 
office is liable for that beef, I reckon; and liable or 
not liable, the patent office has got to pay for it.” 

Never mind the details; it ended in a fight. 
patent office won. But 1 found out something to my 
advantage, 1 was told that the treasury depart- 
ment was the proper place fort me to goto. I went 
there. I waited two hours and a half, and then I was 
admitted to the First Lord of the treasury. 

I said: ‘*Most noble, grave and reverend Seignor: 
On or about the tenth day of October, 1861, John Wil- 
son Macken——” 

‘That is sufficient, sir. I have heard of you. Goto 
the first auditor of the treasury.” 

I did so. He sent meto the second auditor. The 
second auditor sent me to the third, and the third sent 
me to the first comptroller of the corn-beet di- 
vision. This began tolook like business. He 
examined his books and all his loose papers, 


The 





him to Nashville, and from Nashville to Chat- 
tanooga, and from Chattanooga to Atlanta,— 
but he never could overtake him. At Atlanta 
he took a fresh start and followed him clear 
through his march tothe sea. He arrived too 
late again by a few days; but, hearing that 
Sherman was going out 1n the ‘‘Quaker City” 
excursion to the Holy Land, he took shipping 
for Beirut, calculating to head off the other 
vessel. When he arrived in Jerusalem with 
his beef, he learned that Sherman had not 
sailed in the ‘‘Quaker City,” but had gone to 
the plains to fight the Indians. He returned 
to America and started for the Rocky Moun- 
tains. After sixty-eight days of arduous travel 
on the plains, when he had got within four miles 
of Sherman's headquarters, he was toma- 
hawked and scalped, and the Indians got the 
beef. They got all of it but one barrel. Sher- 
man’s army captured that, and so, even in 
death, the bold navigator partly fulfilled his 
contract. In his will, which he had kept like 
a journal, he bequeathed the contract to his 
son, Bartholomew W. Then Bartholomew W. 
made out the following bill, when he died :— 
THE UNITED STATES Dr. 
In account with JouN W1LSON MACKENZIE, of 


New Jersey, deceased : “ 
To thirty barrels of beef for General Sherman, at 





OD eres: ceeeeee cess w+ seeees 8 3,000 
To traveling expenses and tiansportation..... 14,000 
adie benno sd 17,000 
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He died then; but he left the contract to 
William J. Martin, who tried to collect it, but 
died before he got through. //e left it to Bar- 
ker J. Allen, and he tried to collect it, also. He 
did not survive. Barker J. Allen left it to An- 
son G. Rogers, who attempted to collect it, and 
got along as far as the ninth auditor's office, 
when Death, the great leveler,came, all unsum- 
moned, and forclosed on Aim, also. He left 
the bill to a relative of his in Connecticut, 
Vengeance Hopkins by name, who lasted four 
weeks and two days, and made the best time 








but found no minute of the beef contract. I 
went to the second comptroller of the corn- 
beef division. He examined his books and his 
loose papers, but with no success. I was en- 
couraged. During that week I got as far as 
the sixth comptroller in that division, The 
next week I got through the claims depart- 
ment. The third week I began and completed 
the mislaid contracts department, and got a 
foothold in the dead reckoning department. I 
finished that in three days. There was only 
one place left for it now. I laid siege to the 
commissioner of odds and ends; to his clerk, 
rather,—he was not there himself. ‘here were 
sixteen beautiful young ladies in the room, 
writing in books, and there were seven well- 
favored young clerks showing them how. The 
young women smiled up over their shoulders, 
and the clerks smiled back at them, and all 
went merry as a marriage bell. ‘Iwo or three 
clerks that were reading the newspapers looked 
at me rather hard, but went on reading, and 
nobody said anything. However, I had been 
used to this kind of alacrity from fourth-assis- 
tant-junior clerks all through my eventful 
career, from the very day I entered the first 
office of the corn-beef bureau clear till I 
passed out of the last one in the dead reck- 
oning division. I had got so accomplished by 
this time, that I could stand on one foot from 
the moment I entered an office until a clerk 
spoke to me, without changing more than two, 
or maybe three times. 

So I stood there till I had changed four dif- 
ferent times. ‘Then I said to one of the clerks 
who was reading :— 

‘Illustrious Vagrant, where is the Grand 
Turk?” 

‘‘What do you mean, sir? Whom do you 
mean? If you mean the chief of the bureau, 
he is out.” 

‘Will he visit the doudoir to-day?” 

The young man glared at me awhile, and 
then went on reading his paper. But I knew 








on record, coming within one of reaching the 
twelfth auditor. In his will he gave the con- 
tract bill to his uncle, by the name of O-be-joy- 
ful Johnson. It was too undermining for Joy- 
ful. His last words were: ‘‘Weep not for me; 
-—/ am willing to go." And so he was, poor soul. 
Seven people inherited the contract after that; but 
they all died, so it came into my hands at length. It fell 
to me througha relative by the name of Hubbard,— 
Bethlehem Hubbard, of Indiana. He had had a 
grudge against me for a long time; but in his last 
moments, he sent for me, and forgave me everything, 
and, weeping, gave me the beef contract. " 

This ends the history of it up to the time that I 
succeeded to the property. I will now endeavor to 
set myself straight before the nation in everything 
that concerns my share in the matter. I took this 
beef contract,and the bill for mileage and transporta- 
tion, to the President of the United States. 

He said: ‘‘Well, sir, what can I do for you ?” 

Isaid: ‘Sire, on or about the tenth day of Octo- 
ber, 1861, John Wilson Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, 
Chemung county, New Jersey, deceased, contracted 
with the general government to furnish to General 
Sherman the sum total of thirty barrels of beef. 3 

He stopped me there, and dismissed me from his 
presence,—kindly, but firmly. The next day I called 
on the secretary of state. 





* Reprinted from “SxetTcurs NEw ann OLD,” by permission of 
The American Publishing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. Copy- 
right, 1875, by Samuel L. Clemens. 


SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, 


(marx Twain,) THE MOST FAMOUS OF AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


Well, it was as far as I could get. He had nothing 
to do with beef contracts for General Sherman,either. 
I began to think it was a curious kind of government. 
It looked somewhat as if they wanted to get out of 
paying for that beef. The following day I went tothe 
secretary of the interior. 

I said: ‘Your royal Highness: on or about the 
tenth day of October, 4 

‘That is sufficient, sir; I have heard of you before, 
Go! Take your infamous beef contract out of this 
establishment. The interior department has nothing 
whatever to do with subsistence for the army.” 

I went away. But I was exasperated then. I said 
I would haunt them; I would infest every department 
of this iniquitous government till that contract busi- 
ness was settled. I would collect that bill or fall, as 
fell my predecessors, trying. I assailed the post- 
master-general; I besieged the agricultural depart- 
ment; I moved upon the commissioner of patents. 

I said: ‘Your august Excellency: on or about 
the s 

‘Perdition! Have you got Aere with your incen- 
diary beef contract, at last? We have nothing to do 
with beef contracts for the army, my dear sir.’ 

«Oh, that is all very well; but somedody has got to 
pay for that beef. It has got to be paid now, too, or 








the ways of those clerks. I knew I was safe 
if he got through before another New York 
mail arrived. He only had two more papers 
left. After awhile he finished them, and then 
he yawned and asked me what I wanted. 

‘‘Renowned and honored Imbecile: On or about 
the ; 

“You are the beef contract man. 
papers.” 

He took them, and for a long time he ransacked his 
odds and ends. Finally he found the Northwest 
Passage, as / regarded it,—he found the long-lost 
record of that beef contract,—he found the rock on 
which so many of my ancestors had split before they 
ever got toit. I was deeply moved. And yet I re- 
joiced,—for I had survived, I said with emotion: 
“Give it me. The government will settle now.” He 
waved me back, and said there was something yet to 
be done first. 

‘Where is this John Wilson Mackenzie ?” he said, 

‘*‘Dead.” 

‘‘When did he die ?” 

‘He did n't die at all; he was killed.” 

**How ?” 

‘‘Tomahawked.” 

‘‘Who tomahawked him ?” 

“Why, an Indian, of course. You did n't suppose it 
was the superintendent of a Sunday-school, did you?” 

‘No. An Indian, was it?” 

‘The same.” 

‘*Name of the Indian ?” 





Give me your 
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SPARE THAT YOU MAY SPEND* 


‘* | BANKS there,” said a small boy, 
| with intense pride, as he pointed 
to a* penny bank. His remark 
showed that he was learning that money 
is more useful at one time than at an- 
other, and that, by depositing it in some 
safe place, free from the allurements of 
the candy or the cigarette shop, he was 
reserving it for a more profitable use. 
All should learn the secret of thrift 
Save wisely, so as to be able to spend 
judiciously in a time of need which will 
probably be greater than that of the 
present. 

“Spend less than you earn, pay ready 
money, never anticipate uncertain prof- 
its, and keep regular accounts,” should 
be the ideal system of a struggling poor 
man or woman. But in many cases it 
would be farcical to urge one to spend 
less than he earns, so /ittle is earned. 
This is no reason, however, to give up 
all ideas of thrift. If the income is 
variable, the watchword should be: ‘‘In 
a season of plenty, save for the season 
of want.” 

For the general reader, this book of 
over two hundred pages has a very prac- 
tical value. The chapters on ‘The 
Thrift Habit.” and ‘Thrift in the 
Family,” should be read again and again 
by all who have “poor luck,” and ‘‘can’t 
seem to get ahead.” There are many 
useful suggestions, too, in the chapters 
on ‘“Individualistic Savings Agencies,” 
Coéperative Savings and Building and 
Loan Associations,” ‘‘People’s Banks.” 
‘Provident Loan Associations,” ‘‘In- 
surance,” and ‘Friendly Societies."” Al- 
though the writer might put a few 
things somewhat differently, he is very 
much pleased With the book as a whole, 
and considers it one which can be read 
with profit by all who would make their 
lives financially successful without be- 
coming sordid. 





*THe DevELOPMENT OF THRIFT, by Mary 
Willcox Brown. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
New York. 
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BITS OF ORE FROM RICH MINES* 


HIS is a very handy little volume, 
and contains many gems from the 
works of some of the wisest and 

greatest of Americans. I append a few 
samples. 

‘‘In Europe,birth has indeed its value; 
but it is a commodity that cannot be 
carried to a worse market than America, 
where people do not inquire, concerning 
a stranger, ‘What is he?’ but, ‘What 
can he do? If he has any useful art, 
he is welcome.” 

Industry and constant employment 
are great preservatives of the morals 
and the virtue of a nation.-- FRANKLIN. 

I have long been accustomed to re- 
ceive more blame, as well as more praise, 
than I have deserved. It is the lot of 
every public man, and I leave one ac- 
count to balance the other.— FRANKLIN. 

The basis of our political systems is 
the right of the people to make and to 
alter their constitutions of government. 

—WASHINGTON. 

The name of AMERICAN, which belongs 
to you, in vour national ¢.: city, must 
always exalt just pride ot patriotism, 
more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. —W ASHINGTON. 

No society can make a perpetual con- 


stitution, or even perpetual law. The 
earth belongs always to the living 


They may manage it then 
as they 


generation. 
and what proceeds from it, 
please, during their usufruct. 
— JEFFERSON. 

It is indeed an animating thought 
that, while we are securing the rights 
of ourselves and our. posterity, we are 
pointing out the way to struggling 
nations who wish, like ourselves, to 
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emerge from their also. 


tyrannies 
Heaven help their struggle, and lead 
them, as it has done us, triumphantly 
through them.—JEFFERSON. 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation, the four pillars of our 


»rosperity, are the most thriving when 
fet most free to individual enterprise. 
— JEFFERSON. 

We applaud the artist whose skill and 
genius present the mimic man upon the 
canvas; we admire and celebrate the 
sculptor who works out that same image 
in enduring marble; but how insignifi- 
cant are these achievements, though the 
highest and the fairest in all the depart- 
ments of art, in comparison with the 
great vocation of human mothers! They 
work not upon the canvas that shall 
perish, or the marble that crumbles into 
dust, but upon mind, upon spirit, which 
is to last forever, and which is to bear, 
for good or evil, throughout its duration, 
the impress of a mother's plastic hand. 

— WEBSTER. 

A majority held in check by constitu- 
tional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes 
of popular opinions and sentimerts, is 
the only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it does, of necessity, 
flee to anarchy or to despotism. 

— LincoLn, 

Educate men to take care of them- 
selves, individually and iu masses, and 
then let the winds blow; then let the 
storms fall; then let exciiements burn, 
and men will learn to move freely upon 
each other, as do drops of water in the 
ocean.—BEECHER. 

‘You cannot anywhere else so ill afford 
to be parsimonious, and call it economy, 
as in the administration of your common 
schools. 

“Secure mo:e buildings, larger build- 
ings, better furniture, more teachers, 
with ampler support, (for the support of 
the common school teachers, especially 
of women teachers, is a shame and dis- 
grace to our civilization.) with more 
capacity, bringing hither the noblest 
men and the noblest women. This is 
political wisdom.” 


SIXTEEN CROWELL NUGGETS* 


HE publishers have performed good 
service to the reading public in 
including the poems of Shake- 

speare and Clough in their ‘Standard 
Library.” As to form, they could not 
easily be improved at the price, being 
twelvemos, bound in rich, dark red 
cloth, with gold tops, edges slightly 
trimmed, and ample margins. The 
poems of Shakespeare need no com- 
mendation here. Suffice it to say that 
they are judiciously edited by Mr. 
Wyndham, with a well written introduc- 
tion of about one hundred and forty 


*“The Poems of Shakespeare,’ Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes H ww e Wyndham. 
$1.00. “Poems of Arthur Hu -lough,” with 
Memoir. $1.00. “Important Promse™ a Book 
od Dates, Historical, Biographical, Political, Re- 

ous, L ag Scientific and Industrial, Com- 

piled by Geor, eV Powers. 50 cents. 

“Art and } ” by Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
of the French eadei my ow Agtietic Ordering 
of Life,” by Albert h.D., L.H.L j 
“Character the Grandest rein : the W orld.” 
and “Cheerfulness as a Life Power,” both by 
Orison Swett Marden, Editor-in-Chief of Suc- 
cess; “¢ )pportunities for Culture,”’ by Jeannette 
M. Dou eth “Rational Education for Girls,” 

ut 


by Eliza ro Murdock; ‘Self-Cultiva- 
tion in sh,” by George Herbert Palmer, 
A ey a Siudy ‘4 English Literature,” b 


on William Henry Hudson, of Stanfor 
University ; “The Choice of a Coie For a Boy,” 
by Charles Franklin Thwing, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent < Ww estern Reserve University and Adelbert 
Coll and “The Trend of the Century,” by 
Seth Ak, President of Columbia University. The 
price of any book in this paragraph, postpaid, is 
thirty- five cents. 

“Every Living Creature.” or Heart-Training 
Through the Animal World, oy Ralph Waldo 
Trine, author of “What All the woridee A-Seek 
ing.’’ 35 cents. The publishers have also added 
“Character Buildin Vorkt's Power” as ,a new 
part to * ‘What Ali the World’s A-Seeking. 

‘Bringing Up Boys,” a Study, by Kate Upson 

lark. 50 cents. “Helps. for mbitious Boys,” 
by William Drysdale, author of the “Young Re- 
porter,” etc. $1.50. 

Tuomas Y. CRowett AND Company, New 
York AND Boston, Publishers of all. 
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pages, and nearly as many pages of 
notes. 
neither notes nor introduction, so clearly 
is his meaning conveyed; but every 
reader will be interested in the memoir 
of the poet, whose beautiful life closed 
so sadly in his forty-third year. ‘Tall 
cypresses wave over his grave, and the 
beautiful hills keep guard around” his 
lovely resting-place at Florence. 


“Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined, — 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
T eccas of the mind.” 


se @¢ @ 


Mr. Powers i: the good genius of those 
who are interested in history, but can- 
not remember dates; and who realize 
that next to knowing a thing comes 
ability to find its story in brief at a 
moment's notice. In two hundred and 
eighty-two well packed pages, he gives 
a classified list of the leading events in 
the history of the world for six thousand 
years, the first half of the book being 
devoted to the countries of North and 
South America. Thirty-nine pages of 
index, printed in double columns, give 
the reader absolute and instant com- 
mand of what might otherwise be ‘a 
labyrinth of instances.” 

Space is lacking to give more than the 
briefest allusion to the ten volumes of 
the ‘‘What Is Worth While Series,”” next 
mentioned. Fach ts a gem, not only in 
its contents, but also in its beautiful ap- 
pearance, 

In ‘Every Living Creature,” Mr. 
Trine has given a strony, sympathetic 
presentation of the rights of what we so 
carelessly call ‘‘the brute creation,” and 
shown how we are ourselves brutalized 
by unkindness as well as by cruelty to 
animals. 

‘No truly thoughtful manly man or 
jrieky thoughtful womanly woman will 
engage in hunting for sport,” he tells us, 

*Character-Building Thought Power” is 
a worthy addition to an excellent book. 

Mrs. Ciark has evidently had wide ex- 
perience in ‘Bringing Up Boys,” and 
her words are so practical, so full of 
common-sense, that every parent would 
be led to look at some new phase of this 
subject and benefited by some of the 
author's hints, by reading this book. 

‘The secret of success,” Mr. Drysdale 
tells us, “is constancy to purpose. 
Energy alone is not sufficient. Ally it 
with constancy to purpose, and the com- 
bination is all but irresistible.” In forty- 
four cuapters, he gives wise counsel to 
those contemplating a career in any of 
some twoscore vocations, following his 
own opinions and counsel with quota- 
tions in abundance from the wisest and 
best of men of all ages. ‘Are You 
Mortgaged?’’ he asks in one chapter, 
‘‘What About College?” in another; in 
others are such things as ‘‘Here am zs 
Send Me,” ‘‘The Man and the Office,” 
“The Limited Express,” ‘The Lee 
Scuppers,” and ‘‘He Who by the Plow 
Would Thrive.” Are you drifting, young 
man, for the lack of sound, practical 
guidance, in the everyday conduct of 
business life? Read this book. 
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My Prayer 

If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than jov; 
Out of self to love be led, 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my nature's habitude. 

—Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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Wise After Two Fashions 


This actor, Dominic, lived at the end 
of the seventeenth century; he was the 
most celebrated actor of the 7heatre- 
Ttalien, and concealed under an inimi- 
table mask the spirit of the most serious 
philosophy. He was accustomed, every 
morning, to go to hear the abstract dis- 
cussions of the Regis professor on the 
philosophy of Descartes; and, in the 
evening, he would come, under the garb 
of Harlequin, to divert the public by the 
most entertaining and ingenious displays 
of wit. 


The poems of Clough need . 
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SURE SIGNS 


VW HEN slow the snow begins to sift and 
blow 
On grandpa's fields where the corn and 
pumpkins stood; 
When pies and spice, and everything that's 
nice, 
In grandma's kitchen smell so sweet and 
good; 
When load atter load,along the frozen road, 
The merry cousins troop to grandpa's 
door; 
Then Ned and Ted and Baby Winifred 
Know dear Thanksgiving Day has come 
once more.—PERCY GARDNER, in 
‘*The Youth's Companion.” 


A LOOK BACKWARD 
The First Thanksgiving 


OYS and girls, you who are looking 
forward so eagerly to a glad and 
joyous Thanksgiving, surrounded 
with all the comforts and refine- 

ments which modern progress has placed 
within our reach,come with me and take 
a glance backward,—a long, long way 
back, to that first Thanksgiving cele- 
brated by the founders of our nation, 
two hundred and seventy-eight years 
ago. 

It was on the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1620. you remember,that 
the good ship ‘‘Mayflower,” bearing the 
little band of Pilgrims, only one hun- 
dred and two in number, came to anchor 
at Cape Cod, after a perilous voyage of 
nine weeks. 

Gladly would the weary travelers have 
left the ship and pitched their tents on 
land once more, but even the trackless 
ocean seemed more friendly in their 
eyes—for it was a link between them 
and native land and loved ones,—than 
the dreary, inhospitable shore, which 
looked so grim and forbidding under 
the cheerless gray of the wintry sky. 

Not wishing, however, to expose the 
women ard children to the hardships 
and perils of so uninviting a region,they 
did not venture to land; but, after avon- 
sultation of the elders, it was agreed 
that a reconnoitering party should be 
sent out in search of a more hospitable 
coast. 

Led by the renpwned Miles Standish, 
a chosen band of the little company 
braved the terrors of the unknown wil- 
derness; and, after periling their lives 
again and again by exposure to the rig- 
ors of the unusually severe weather, fre- 
quently sleeping in the open air in gar- 
ments which, after being drenched in 
water, were frozen on their bodies, in 
constant danger of attack from the sav- 
age native Indians, they penetrated the 
trackless forests, sailed along the coast 
in boats, and finally, on the twenty-first 


-of December, one month after they had 


left their companions at Cape Cod, 
reached Plymouth, and, stepping from 
their boats, planted their feet upon the 
spot which was destined to be very fa- 
mous in the history of the American 
people. 

Returning to the ‘‘Mayflower,” their 
joy in their success at having at length 
found a landing place which seemed 
more suited to their needs, was damp- 
ened by the sorrowful news that, during 
their absence, the wife of one of their 
number, William Bradford, had fallen 
overboard and was drowned. But there 
was notime to indulge in mourning; and 
so, five days later,the trusty ship having 
carried her precious human freight to 
Plymouth, the heroic pioneers, amid a 
blinding storm of snow, commenced the 
work of erecting dwellings. The men, 
and those of the boys who were old 
enough to assist them, worked away 
bravely and cheerily, felling timber.cut- 
ting it up into logs, and carrying it to 
the site which they had chosen for set- 
tlement. 

But before the rude and hastily con- 
structed abodes of biccks and sods of 
earth were ready for habitation, another 


overwhelming misfortune came to try 
the fortitude and courage of the stout 
Pilgrims. Want of food and exposure 
to the weather had so told upon their al- 
ready weakened frames, that they were 
attacked by a peculiar,wasting sickness. 

It is hardly possible for you boys and 
girls, in your cozy, well heated, well 
furnished homes,to conceive of the hard- 
ships so hervically endured by your 
brave forefathers during that never-to- 
be-forgotten winter. Devoid of many 
even of the common necessaries of life, 
the sick lay helpless in the wind-swept, 
unfurnished shelters through the open- 
ings of which the snow poured, making 
a weird white carpet on the uncovered 
floors. Tenderly and lovingly were they 
waited upon by those who had not been 
stricken,—at one time only seven in 
number,—but, under such harsh condi- 
tions, little could the tenderest love do 
tor the sufterers, and one by one they 
followed the beckoning hand of the great 
white angel until, three months later, li:- 
tle more than fifty of the one hundred 
and two brave souls that had embarked 
on the ‘‘Mayflower” remained. 

But, you say, what has all this to do 
with the first Thanksgiving ? Nothing 
directly, perhaps; but be patient, for I 
am coming to that. 

The long and bitter winter had at 
length passed away. Skies were once 
more blue and smiling, and the little 
band whose trust in God had not failed 


together,after we had gathered the fruit 
of our labors. 

‘They four, in one day, killed as 
much fowl as, with a little help besides, 
served the company almost a week. At 
that time, amongst other recreations, we 
exercised our arms. 

**Many of the Indians came amongst 
us, and with them their great King Mas- 
sasoit, with ninety men, whom for three 
days we entertained; they (the Indians,) 
went out and killed five deer, which they 
brought to the plantation and bestowed 
on our governor and upon Captain Miles 
Standish.” 

During the Thanksgiving celebration, 
which lasted a week, all work was sus- 
pended, and a right merry time had the 
children romping and playing, while the 
young men indulged in athletic sports 
and games with the friendly Indians, 
who had been invited to join in the fes- 
tivities. It was not quite so merry a 
time, perhaps, for the young maidens, 
chief among whom was the tamous 
Priscilla Molines, afterwards Priscilla 
Alden, and the good: Pilgrim mothers, 
who cooked and served with a total lack 
of all modern culinary conve 
and, indeed, a great scarcity of the nec 
essary utensils of that distant time, the 
generous supply of good things which the 
men had provided. And what tooth- 
some dishes they did prepare,to be sure, 
in spite of all the disadvantages under 
which they labored! Even a nineteenth 
century chef could find no fault with 
the delicious golden brown turkeys, 
savory venison pastries, steaming meat 
stews, with dumplings of barley flour, 
clam chowders, oysters, broiled fish, sal- 
ads, cakes and confections which were 
spread in generous abundance on the 
long tables. Nor did the feast lack 
fruit, for on each table stood a basket 
laden with wild plums, grapes, and vari- 
ous kinds of nuts. 


niences, 

















THE TURKEYS THAT ESCAPED THANKSGIVING 


even in the darkest hour,took fresh heart 
and courage. Through the balmy days 
of spring and the heat of summer, they 
toiled incessantly, both in completing 
their residences and in wooing the stub- 
born earth to yield them future suste- 
nance; and when, later, in the words of 
William Bradford, whom they had cho- 
sen as their governor, ‘‘they began to 
gather in ye small harvest they had and 
to fit up their homes and dwellings 
against winter, being all well recovered 
in health and strength,” they considered 
themselves abundantly blessed of God. 
To show their thankfulness to the Giver 
of all good things, a proclamation was 
issued by Governor Bradford, appoint- 
ing a special *‘Feast of Thanksgiving.” 
Then commenced a great bustle of 
preparation; the goes wives and the 
small boys and girls busying themselves 
indoors, making ready the kitchens for 
the cooking and serving of the feast, 
while the men went out into the woods 
in search of wild turkeys and other 
game, of which there was an abund- 
ence. But there is an entry from the 
diary of Edward Winslow, one of the 
noblest of the first colonists, which will 
perhaps help you to form a mental 
picture of the time and the occasion :— 
‘Our harvest being gotten in, the gov- 
ernor sent four men on fowling so that 
we might, after a special manner, rejoice 


And so, in the primeval forest, in the 
meliow Indian summer time, giving 
thanks to the God who had brought 
them safely through so many trials and 
hardships, did our sturdy Pilgrim fore- 
fathers celebrate their first Thansgiving 
feast. 
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A ROYAL LADY'S TACT 


The future queen of England is as 
noted for her goodness as she is for her 
beauty, and the story told by one of her 
maids of honor, of her kindness to a 
struggling young singer, shows that her 
tact is only equaled by her kindness. 

A young concert singer of considera- 

















Don’t let the children keep you 
awake half the night because of 
their hard coughing spells. It’s 
bad for you, and it’s bad for them, 
too. And it’s so useless, for a 
dose of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral at 
bedtime will quiet the cough. 
These night coughs of children 
weaken the lungs and make things 
especially favorabie for serious 
lung trouble. 
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ble merit had attracted the attention of 
Princess Louise, and was invited by her 
to come to Marlborough House to sing 
before the Princess of Wales. 

Delighted and dismayed at the same 
time by the invitation of the kind-heart- 
ed princess, the girl hurried home to tell 
her widowed mother the good news. Of 
course, if her singing pleased the royal 
lady, there would be no more struggling, 
for that season, at ieast. But then,there 
was the great question of dress, which 
puzzles ,every girl when an ®unusual 
occasion is to be met. She had nothing 


to wear! 
The opportunity must not be lost,how- 
ever, and the little singer and her 


mother went out that evening,—she was 
to appear at Marlborough House the fol- 
lowing evening,—to buy material for a 
gown. They worked hard that night 
and next day to get it ready in time,and 
when, at length, the girl stood robed in 
spotless white, both mother and daugh- 
ter gave a sigh of relief and pleasure 
When arrived at Marlborough 
House, she was kindly welcomed by the 
princess, who, seeing 


she 


the girl's nervous- 
ness on finding herself in the midst of a 
crowd of brilliantly dres men and 
women, kept her at her side, chatting 
pleasantly to make her feel at ease. In 
the midst of answerigg a question put to 
her, the singer happened to look down, 
and her heart seemed to stand still, for 
there, in the dainty gown, was a great 
gap between two breadths, which. by 
some oversight, the busy worker., in 
their haste, had failed to stitch, and the 
loose basting had now come apart. The 
princess saw the tears rise to her eyes, 
and, quickly noticing the cause of her 
mortification, said, with a touch of sym- 
pathy in her voice, knowing that it 
would be useless to’ignore the disaster :— 

‘‘What a pity that your modiste has 
spoiled your charming gown" 

‘| have no modiste,’ said the poor 
girl, with faltering voice. ‘‘Mamma and 
I sat up all night to make it for me to 
come here.”’ 

‘Ah, yes,” replied the princess, with 
great simplicity, ‘1 know how hard it is 
to make a skirt neatly. Before we were 
married my sisters and I often made our 
own gowns.” 

‘The kindness and tact of the great 
lady restored the courage of the little 
singer, who sang her best and won the 
applause of the princess ard her assem- 
bled guests. 


sed 


‘‘Well,” said a jaunty son-in-law, lounging 
in from the office with his father’s mail, 
*“*you've got a postal from ma, and she says 
she’s met a cyclone.” ‘Pity the cyclone,” 
was the old gentleman's crusty reply, as he 
jabbed his pen into the inkstand. 








| **One Year's Seeding, 
| Nine Years’ Weeding.’’ 


Neglected impurities in your 
blood will sow seeds of dis- 
ease of which you may never 
get rid. If your blood is even 
the least bit impure, do not 
delay, but take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla at once. In this 
course there is safety; in delay 
there is danger. 
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me some samples, and give me an idea how 
many I shall need to get for a fairly good 
watch.—Robert Kiedey, University Place 
Helena, Mont. 

Iam glad that there is such a paper as 
Success. It has been a blessing to all of 
my family. I will do all 1 can for the suc- 
cess of Success.—J. L. Durivage, Pacific 
Mutual Debenture Co., Petaluma, Calif. 

My premium pen arrived the 14th, and I 
cannot tell you how much I am pleased 
with it. Your premiums are worth much 
more than the work it takes to get them 
Please accept my thanks.—F. O. Eichel- 
berger, Dayton, Ohio. 

I am pleased with the solid gold ring you 
sent me. I will get more subscribers for 
Success.—Theressa B. Wiley, Oxtord, Pa. 
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A GREAT SOUTHERN EDITOR 


How Colonel Estill, of the Savannah 
“News,” Rose from “Printer’s Devil” 
He Tolerates No Drunkard in His Office 


LuKE Pryor Perrus 


HE career of Colonel John H. 
Estill, directing editor and presi- 
dent of the Savannah ‘‘Morning 
News,” is a cogent illustration 

of the possibilities of the poor boy at 
the South. It is, however, more efficient 
in evidencing the eventual vindication 
of truth and honesty when so fostered and 





COLONEL JOHN H. ESTILL 


cultivated as to become dominant in the 
affairs of the individual. 

Colonel Estill was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1840, and in 1851 he 
vecame a printer's devil in Savannah. 
He set to work to master his trade in all 
i details, and finally reached the 
coveted state of a journeyman. ry 
the Civil War called Southern 
1s, he laid aside the stick and rule, 
a marched with Bartow to Virgimia. 
He was disabled at Manassas, discharg¢ d 
from service and returned to Savant 
knowledge of printing his on 

ut that knowledge was 1 
ited to any special branch of tt 
ade He was an all-round man who 








with the 





resource, 


tr 








had acquired much mechanical skill, and 
at the same time gathered gems of 
thought from the trails of brightest pens 

One a the ‘‘Herald and News” 
(now ‘Morning News,”) was in dis- 


a 
tress because of the idiosyncracies of an 
old cylinder press. He was asked to 
lend a hand in persuading the machinery 
un. In afew minutes, the press was 

normal capacity. 
red the position of 


aelivering papers at its 


Colonel Estill was off 


pressman at tern dollars per week The 
pav was very small, but it was better 
than nothing, and he accepted it That 
morning he began the foundation of | 
fortune He put aside a small amount 
every week until he had saved enous 


irta news depot. which he conducted 


ne the day, while continuing 


vy n 





rs at night as pressman for the 


News 
came a dav when the ‘‘Herald 
News” was in search of a purchase 


en dollars a week as pressman a 





little news depot around the cort 


put Colonel Estill in position to buy 


paper, and he became its owner and 
‘Morning 
rged into popularity. ‘Truth 
and conservatism characterized the paper 


ol It was then that the 


il econstruction days, and its fidel- 
ity to the South devoid of offensive ram- 


pancy, its absolute 





} disdain of sensa- 
tionalism, and its intense devotion to 
Sava ‘s interests, quickly perpetu- 
ated a field beyond the reach of 
competition, from which it views a vast 
graveyard of journalistic hopes. 

With increasing popularity came in- 
teeneye prosperity The ‘* Morning 
News” tookona metropolitan excellence 
<li its development exaggerated 
the commercial Savan- 
nah of thatday. The old cylinder press 
gave way to. perfecting machin 
and the dingy building grew to be Savan- 
nah’s skyscraper. Many of 
brightest writers were aagees on its 
staff, among whom were Joel Chandler 
Harris, of ‘Uncle Remus” fame; Colonel 





nterests of the 





Georgia's 








W. T. Thompson, the author of ‘*Major 
Jones's Courtship”; Frank L. Stanton, 

1e Georgia poet, and the late Montgom- 
ery M. Folsom, ‘‘the sweet singer of the 


Wiregrass.” 
Among the hundre -mployees in 
the building, the drunkard is unknown. 


-as of 


The first offence of the kind coming | 


under Colonel Estill’s observation results 
in a warning; the second in dismissal. 

“I have no right,’’ Colonel Estill ex- 
plains, ‘‘to say my men shall not drink, 
but I have a right to protect my sober 
and honorable employees from the odium 
of association with a drunkard.’ 

Colonel Estill has been active in every 
industrial and charitable undertaking in 
Savannah since the Civil War. For over 
twenty-one years, he has been president 
of the Union Society maintaining the 
Bethesda Orphan House, the oldest 
charity in the United States. Many of 
the successful young business men of 
Savannah were admitted to the orphan- 
age by him. 
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WHY DON'T YOU 


don't you laugh, 
troubles come, 
Instead of sitting ‘round so sour and glum ? 
ou cannot have all play, 
And sunshine every day 
When troubles come, I say, why 
laugh ? 


LAUGH ? 


young man, when 


don't you 


Why don't you laugh? ‘Twill ever help to 
sootne 
The aches and pa:as. 
smooth ; 
There's many an unseen hump, 
And many a hidden stump 
O er which vou'll have to jump. 
you laugh ? 


Why don't 


Why don't vou laugh? Don't let your 
spirits wilt 
Don't sit and cry because the milk you've 
spilt; : . 
If vou would mend it now, 
Pray let me tell vou how 
Just milk another cow! Why dor't you 


laugh? 


And keep us mortals all from getting blue? 











\ rh will always win 
If vou can't laugh, ju 
Come on let's all join in t you 
laugh ? Independent.” 
— 
Tis always morning somewhere; and 
ibove 


The awakening continents, from shore to 


shore 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
LONGFELLOW. 
* * _ 


Joy is the mainspring in the whole 
Of endless Nature's calm rotation. 
Jov moves the dazzling wheels that roll 











Inthe great timepiece of Creation 
SCHILLER. 
* * * 

Tis « leasant 

W he f y like a song 
But the man worth while is the one who will 

sil t 

When everything goes dead wrong; 
I test of the heart is troubl 

And it alwavs comes w i vears 
And the smile that is worth the praise of the 
Is the smile t: at comes through tears 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 





A WATCH» CHAIN FREE 


No road of life is | 
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_ NEW BOOKS. 


Father Jerome. A Story of the Spanish 
Inquisition. By Mrs. H. A. CLark, 
author of ‘Pro Christo. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 293 pages. $1 

True to life, with the thrilling interest of a romance 

The reader will tollow the narrative eagerly and be 

stirred to emulate the courage and faith of Christian 

heroes. 


At Opening Doors. By Hower Ben- 
NING, I2mo, Illustrated. 351 pages 


$1.25 

Many a young person setting out in life longs to find 
the path that leads to success. This story shows how 
Providence opens the door to the highest prosperity. 

A Bonnie Boy. Astory ot Happy Days. 
By Jutia McNair Wricut.  12mo. 
lliustrated. 295 pages. $1. 

Young lads and misses will be charmed by its fascina 
ting incidents, and will learn new Ways ot enjoying lite. 
Sabbath Nights at Pitcoonans. By 

the author of “SANDY Scott's BIB. 
CLass.” 8vo. 94 pages. 5oc. 

Tells of vivid pictures of Scottish incident and char 
acter. “The talks run mainly on evangelical lines, are 
marked by a homely humor, and manifest a shrewd 
knowledge ot human nature, and an intimate acquaint 
ance with Scripture.’ 


Heart Life Classics 


Size of Book, 6 1-2 x 41-2 inches. 

New edition of this popular series containing 12 
additional titles. Over 70,002 copies sold last year. 
Price reduced to 30 cents each, post paid. 

LIST OF TITLES: 

Abide in Christ John Ploughman’s Talk 

Advice toa Young Christian JohnPloughm'n'sPictures 

Alone in London ept for the Master's Use 

Angel's Christmas Like Christ 

A Bag of Stories Line Upon Line 

Blood of Jesus Little Captain, A 

Biue Flag, The Little Meg’s Children 

Rob Tinker Mark Steadman 

Christian, Living Mind and Words of Jesus 

Christie's Old Organ Miss Toosie’s Mission 

Daily Food New Life and New Heart 

Daily Light, Morning Hour Nobody Loves Me 

Daily Light, Evening Hour Olive’s Story 

Dairyman’s Daughter, The Peep ot Day 

Down ina Mine Pilgrim's Progress 

Expectation Corner Royal Commandments 

Gold Dust Saved at Sea& Little Faith 

Heart Life Scripture Promises 

Helps Over Hard Places, Boys Shepherd Psalm 

Helps Over Hard Places, Girls Wee Davie 

Home Songs Whiter Than Snow 

Imitation of Christ With Christ 

Jessica’s First Prayer Wilson's Kindling Depot 

Jesus Only Young Man ae Out 
in Life 


NEW POCKET EDITION 
NEW TESTAMENT 

WITH NOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
on fine, thin paper, leather, divinity circuit, red 
under gold edges, 5 3-4X4 3-4X 3-4 in. $1, postpaid. 

i i 150 Nassau Street, 
American Tract Society, _—. 
BOSTON, rom field St. CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Ave. 
cCINCcC INS AY 1,420 EimSt. SAN FRANCISCO,637 Market 












eer a Few Hours’ Work. 

We ive this Silver Nickel plat 
tch, also ain and 
Charm, = boys a girls for 
sellin ng 1% dozen packages of 

“DOVEN SHIRE. "the Sachet 
Wonder. a fad throughout En 
land. Finest Imperted Englis 
Sachet Perfume. Sells on sight. 
No money required. Send your 
full address and we will for 
ward the Perfume post-paid, 
also a large Premiom Cata 
logue. You sell it among your 
neighbors at 10c each, send us 
the money and we send you this Watch or any other 
premium you select. Cash commission if preferred. If 
you write TO-DAY we will send you a beautiful jeweles 
Scarf or Stick Pin absolutely free in addition. 


STANDARD IMPORTING CO., Dept. T. ST. LOUIS, HO. 


This firm is well known for its honest goods and premiums 











Electricity is Life. 
Our Porcelain 


ELECTRIC INSULATING CASTORS 


placed on your bed will remedy Sleeplessness, Kheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, and Lost Vitality. 
Nature's Own Cure 
Set of four sent prepaid, with full directions on re- 
ceipt of price. One Dollar 
L. A. Brouskievith, Port Oram, XN. J. 
Thousands now in use. 


* hy sufter agony with Corns or 
Bunions, when you can positive- 
ly make them shrivel up and dis- 


appear in one night by using KeeeLo Gorn and 
Bunion Gure? By mail only, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 2Sc. in Stamps or Coin. A positive cure. 
DOwNES MrFG.Co., 17 COOPER UNION, N.Y.City. 





Wan 
KAYSER & ‘ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market 8t., 





$3 00 t $7 00 per day can be made working for 
| . 0 ' me. Prefer persons who can fur- 
nish their own team A few vacancies in towns and 
cities. This is a real good chance to build rp @ per- 
manent business B. F. JOHNSON. Richmond. Va 





An Old Nurse for Children. 

Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING SyruP for children teeth- 
ing should always be used for children while teething 
It soothes tne child. softens the gums, allays all pain 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrnawa 


Postage Stamps Bought 

' Persons receiving U.S. postage stamps in their busi- 
| ness in payment of bills can sell them at 8 o% cent. dis- 
count at C. H. RANDALL’S, 62 South St., Y. 


| 
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Answers to Correspondents 


B. D. T., W.Va.—Write to the ‘Scientific 
American,” New York City, for the infor- 
mation you desire. 

Expectant Engineer, Rockland, N. Y.-- 


Books on civil engineering are published by 
-_ hn Wiley and Sons, of New York; the D. Van 

os rand Company, New York; the “Engineering 
News” Publishing Company. New York. You 
would do well to write to each of these firms, en- 
closing stamp, for catalogue of works on civil engi- 
neering, and perhaps they would, if requested, tell 
you which books would be most suitable to a be- 
ginner. 

* 

Constant Reader, Buckeye.—Write to E. 
Renjamin Andrews, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, Chicago. 

* 


Penman, San Francisco, Cal.—As to the 
best pens, your schoolmasters and your sta- 
tionery dealers can tell you which are most in fa- 
vor in your locality. The old pen manufacturers 
seem to gain rather than lose in acceptability with 
the lapse of time, such as Joseph Gillott, with his 
famous 303 and 4c4, and Esterbrook, with the 
“Falcon” and some twenty-five or thirty other 
styles. Esterbrook has a good stub pen ; and there 
are others. ‘The Spencerian No. 1 is commended. 
There are other excellent 
good ; but these are carried 

* 

Willa Brown.—Write to the Massachusetts 
Boston, and state what 
You will probably be sent 


* 


E. Veigel, Lancaster, N. Y.—As to the 
mail order business. it Fae hore like most 
other kinds of occupation, upon circumstances ; 


ens, some, perhaps, as 
y the trade. 


you wish to do. 
a blank to fill out. 


SUCCES 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR 





ae a 


yet the general word is favorable. Of course, there 
are several ways of selling, either as a ‘‘drummer,”’ 
or on commission; or, on some kinds of goods, you 
might risk purchasing a small stock, if something 
you are quite sure is salable ; yet, as you have not 
been much in business, you ‘would need advice in 
this respect. If you go to manufacturers and get 
bottom prices, favorable prices, and you have push, 
and suavity, and thorough «cquaintance with your 
article and skill to present it, and then if your 
zoods sent equal the sample, you might do well. 
t ou can probably soon tell, after you make a trial. 


S. 2%; Chicago.—Go to the public hibra- 
ry and poh the attendant to direct you to 
the books you need to secure the desired in- 
formation. 

Reader, McKinley, Texas.—The first way 
to answer all questions is to inquire near 
home; in your case, get an interview with some 
railroad engineer, or railroad superintendent, who 
would give you “points,”’ and perhaps lead you to 
full information. Also address the “Railroad Car 
Journal,” of New York, with stamps, whose editor 
would probably put you in the way of the specific 
books you would require, and would send youa 
specimen of the “Journal.” 


* 


Graham Scott, Detroit, Mich.—It seems 
to me that your duty, at present, is clearly 
to remain with your mother. Can you not 
secure some opportunities for experiment 
and study atter your working hours? Keep 
your ideal in sight, and it is not unlikely 
that you will some«day. realize it. 


* 


J. O. Johnston, Penn.—The government 
bonds, as perhaps you are not aware, were 
all sold, taken up by the people, long ago; so that, 
if you wish to hes By you must apply to those 
who wish to dispose of them, either to individuals 





who are willing to sell, or to brokers who secured 
them Those who are in our large cities treq ly 
advertise ; watch the papers 


you will have to pay 
l am advised, from one-eighth to one per x 
brokerage. For answer to your other question 
see reply to A. K., of Allegheny, Pa 


Newspaper Writer, Hartford, Ct.—Writ 
directly to the college you name for terms, 
conditions of entrance, et« 


F. A. S., Crawford, Ala.—I am not a 
quainted with lumber firms, but the ‘‘South- 
ern Lumberman,” published at Nashville 
Tenn., in the Willcox Building, might give 
you specific answers. You might get a 
sample copy, on request. Among the cover 
advertisements, I observe that of the 
‘Sample Lumber Company,” Hollins, Ala.; 
also that of Enochs Brothers, wd 


PPPEDPEDDPPPDPDPDEDEDELODO T 


Miss. 

Jacob Kob, Jr., Falmouth, Pa.—I cannot 
enter into a discussion of the Sunday news- 
paper in the columns of Success. 

W. D. , Secbnanin. D. C.—Yes, by all 


means, try again, having carefully prepared 
yourself before the trial. 
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={S0ap 


is made from the purest fats—the best grade 
It is just the soap 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago s 
$444444060440600008% 
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STUDY A 


HEALTH, FAME AND 


a FOR THE AMBITIOUS SCIENTIFIC TRUTHS AND 
® STARTLING FACTS. 

y Natural Healing—a paying profession—taught b: 
the scientific solution of NATURE’S TRUE 
Art. Every known disease promptiy relieved. No guess work, no experi- 
me, no uncertainty. Natures secrets insure bouyant health, strength, 

n short, a perfect life. 
letters of advice. 
ulpit and Public. 


furnished, making ATH OF 
sense and a little spare time will enable anyone to acquire this pleasant 
nd lucrative profession. Diplomas gran 
ing matter with special advice as to how to use it (the result of 20 years 
successful business experience) without extra charge. 

Act quickly; a golden harvest sure. Write at once for information FREE 





D FORTUNE 





mail. We have reached 
ETHODS in the Healing 


Thousands cured in this and foreign lands 
Read the heartfelt testimonials from Physicians, 


Acquire this knowledge—disseminate it. good. 
Be a biessing to humanity, and all else that is desirable will fuliow— 


eEALTH, | POWER AND POSITION. 


E All necessary instruction and 
ea valuable reference library 
An education in itself. Common 


. Business bringing advertis- 


Dr. L. H. Anderson, Prin. National Institute of Science, S. B. 129, Chicago, Ill. 
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; closed, 11 1-2 x 14 1-2 in. 


FREE FOR A CLUB OF TW 
Address THE SUCCESS CO., Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New York City 


on fine paper in several colors. 





J Note.—The subscribers will receive the paper from now to January 1, 1901. 
their time will be advanced one year. 


which are making important history daily. 
maps which are needed daily in every home, office and schoolroom. 


OVER TWO HUNDRED MAPS IN COLORS 


This atlas contains maps of every state, nation and island on the globe,---the latest maps in existence, printed 
They show the towns, rivers, mountains, seas, cable lines, ship routes, distances 
from point to point, and everything else that reliable up-to-date maps can show. 


We will send the New General 
Success at $1.50 each. One of the subscriptions may be your own—either new or renewal. 


Atlas of the 


Every family needs a complete atlas,— 
It is Rand, McNally’s New $2.50 General Atlas, and 
Any one ordering this atlas and not more than satisfied with it, may return 
it at our expense, and their money will be promptly refunded. Regular price of the Atlas and Success one year is $4, but 


WE WILL SEND THE GENERAL ATLAS AND “SUCCESS,” ONE YEAR, FOR $2.00 
(When the above offer is accepted, the subscription cannot be counted in a club.) : 

The size of the atlas 1s 14% x 23 inches open, and 14% x 11% inches closed. It contains 160 pages, and is printed 3 

——»— on fine heavy map paper. It is durably bound in excellent cloth, with silver stamp and red edges. The selling - 

price of this atlas is $2.50 a copy; but, by special arrangement, we are enabled to offer it at above bargain price. : 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE PHILIPPINES : 


The eyes of the world are now turned to South Africa and the Philippines, where two bloody wars are raging, 
This atlas contains the latest and best maps of these countries,— 


We require 25 cents extra on each atlas ordered, to pay part of the shipping expenses. 


Present subscribers may accept any of our premium offers, and E 

Send twenty five cents extra, to pay part of the shipping expenses on the atlas. _ 
3 

World free for a club of two subscribers to = 
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Great Atlas Bargain, AN $2 


Two wars are waging. The news of the world is of great importance now. 
an up-to-date atlas,—the best atlas published, which we here offer. 
contains over 200 magnificent maps in colors. 
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> FREE FOR EXAMINATION 4 
2 our new University Edition in ¥ 
EVELY REQUIREMENT OF THE MOST EXACTING BOOK LOVER “ 
It is compl It is s beantifully printed | x 
ng ee tg pI é ; : 
it is s handsomes bound | the © 
It is superbly illustrated lelight a even glanced. at 
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d BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS; 


SICK HEADACHE, and IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, Kindred DISORDERED LIVER and 
Diseases FEMALE AILMENTS. 


< WEAK _heahdiremigse: 
boxes, at 10 cents and 25centseach. Annual sale over 6,000,000 boxes. 
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worked on a farm when a boy 
By study at night, he prepared 
himself for a brilliant career. We 
offer yougrestes advantages fora 
successful future if you will study 
“ between times,” through 


Education by [iail 


in Electrical, Mechanical, S:eam, 
Mining and Civil Engineering ; 
Metallargy, Art, Architecture, 
Practical Newspaper Work. Eng 

! lish Branches, Stenography, Machine Design and Mechan- 
ical Drawing. Low price; easy terms, The most thorough 
and _— course of any correspondence schoo! in t 
world ndto The United 

144 158 Fifth Ave., New York, for free catalogue No. - ‘ 




















=A Th: Latest improved McCREERY FOLDING 

me, VAPOR BATH CABINET. Has a Door 
and all the latest ona | 
home treatment that will cure la 
ppe.rheumatism,all blood,skin 
kidney troubles, reduces super- 
fluous flesh. Price $5, Face steamer 
$1.50 extra, Folds neatly in small 





All the Rage” 


Puoro- OK GOLD Rti™, 





of Vourself, 





Husband, Wife, Baby. or space. Free descriptive book and 
Sweetheart testimonials. Special inducements 
nis. Were to salesmen MOLLENKOPP & 
tur ture *CREERY, 147 SummitSt. Toledo,O, 

R. BAKER, Salem, Ohio. 
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The Improved Elastic is the only Truss 
in existence that is worn with absol.te comfort 
night and day, and it retain~ the rupture under 
the hardest exercise or severest strain, and will 
effecta a and speedy cure. Comfort- 


RUPTURE ‘CURED: 








yuleney use of these belts reduces your size and ves no room for surplus fat to 
“ Pate ral o Silestens Our goods are not sold by agents or d iste. a for free 
paane e improved Elastic {ruse Co.. 76% Broadway. N.Y. Established 18 yea 
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cientific Evolution 


~ New Revelation in Practical Self-Culture 
THE TRIUMPH OF MODERN THOUGHT. TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Making Possible a higher, healthier and happier life through Men- 
tal Culture, Will Power, Character Building, Art of Pleasing, etc. 
Philosophy of Success as demonstrated daily. Imagination cannot 
picture the glorious realities within your easy reach. 

We aid all nations and religions to see the true light, antagoniz- 
ing no one, recognizing one common brotherhood, having similar 
hopes, interests and aspirations. Those under our guidance feel 
better, do better, look better and live better. 

Exchange darkness for light, sorrow for joy, weakness for 
health and failure forsuccess. Thousands of highest endorse- 
Pments similar to the following to be found in our book of 
[sworn testimonials. 

FROM CLERGY MEN, A new pe ace and rest has come into my 
life br inging aworld of ight and joy “Oh what a pleasure to live 
this life, so grand yeahs and inspiring.” “Ple asing others and bring- 


ing su shine wherever | go is most ~ he and ngayon | to me.” 
“This study has affected me wondertully, causing many omplimentary 






























remarks kvery mome nt brings its own reward, and life grows brighter 
and sweeter every day “Results are more than satisfac tory and decisive 
victories hav me to pass.” “Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this resistless torce. 
Fr non Puy SICEANS. “You have taught me to tind beauty in everything.” “it has done more to conduce 
than any one thing fam better, happier, healthier and stronger, mentally and physically.” 
hat which money can never repay, may God bless you.” “Oh how beautiful. How 
e real pleasure if wives met » Fead your words, 
b The instructions aregrand,.” “I would not have missed this for ten times the cost,” 
taland phvsical healt inow look back on my former lite with horror Accept 
{vy have ne me “Allow me 'to express my he arttelt atitude that | was ever 
e instruct nre indeed sublime and do me untold good, leading to broader 
sa nott the weait f the world would Lturn back into the old paths.” 
hine ea happiness wherever you go. Seek the Knowledge which we have 
' ana mplish vou mye 
i i arried on wh y by ose in the remotest part of the world have the 
sam as tl ling in Chicago, ou Ke rr RMS (RE so LOW = to be entirely inadequate with 
Value imparted, ¢ t kk tego dd « emuneration will be accepte 
Full particulars upon ree PROF L. ANDERSON, S.B. 2129 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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~— Q 5 FREE! Our Christmas Catalogue 
. . Sy 
ae Smith Prem ier P Sterling Silver Novelties, Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, 
4 Silverware. Jewelry, ete. Bargains tor cash. Order our 
2 special Ladies Genuine Diamond King at $5.00, Can not 
f Tabulating be duplicated elsewhere at the price. 
sae: ofad @ ‘ e 
and Biliing Machine. 3 Join the American Watch Club 
An Ever Ready,... CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
Effective wenmens 
Time and Labor Saving Device URE 
. . weet. PSALE 
..-for Premier Users. PRICES 
AND 81.00 
<9) WEEALY 
PAYMENTS 
Any Size, Open 
or Hunting 
Cane. 
Any Design 
Any Monogram 
Any Fmblem 
Engraved to 


order. 
No Extra Charge. 











Costs less than 
lic. per day to 
buy a tine 
Watch or Dia- 
mond from us, 





Club “HL —38 
to 7-16 Karat 
Diamond, ac - 
cording to 
quality, any 
style mounting. 

500 cash, 3 

low weekly 
payments, 


e Simplifies Bill Making and writing hs 
figures of different denominations in 
columns. 

It in no way interferes with the 
typewriter for usual lines of work. 


NEW THIN MODEL. HIGH GRADE. 





| Club * 14-kKarat, 25 year case, with full 15 ruby jew- 
eled E ain or Waltham movement, made any size, 
hunting or open face, woe style of engraving, or any 80- 
F} ; ciety emblem engraved to order, no extra charge. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. ety Sentiame cuerared 60 SOnet, Ge Ganem change 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. and diamonds. 

— | Join now and have the use of an elegant watch or dia- 
mond while paying for it by our easy plan. Watch or 
diamond shipped on receipt of first payment and reter- 
ences. Catalogue and testimonial letters tell all about tt. 


THE WALKER-EDSOND CO. , Mgrs. , 64 Oriel Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
TABULATOR CATALOGUE. 








OME instruction fn 

drawing for newspapers 

and magazines by successful 

illustrators. Requires spare 

time only. Adapted to old,* 

oung, men and women, 

ginners and advanced stu- 

dents. No such practical in- 

Struction given elsewhere. 

Highly profitable. Full mformation free. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OP 
ILLUSTRATING, 


114 West 34th Street, New York. 
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” business is he who yses 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


wre KOPF, SEAMANS & ABANS & BENEDICT, $27 7 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Hold Your Scarf...... 
the fabric. By mail. 20 


ié with the Improved 
cents a pair. Iustrated 


WashburnePatent 
Ca alle. logue of these and other novelties, free 





OOD or ETAL WORKERS 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 


Foot and Hand Power Machinery 


SEND FOR CATALOG UES— 
A—Woo0d-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
344 Water St., Seneca Falls, N, ¥. 


New or 2nd Hand—Sold 


CAWERAS 2. 


Enormous Stock. Must be closed out. All makes new 
Cameras and your old camera taken as part payment. 
| Write for lists and special bargain offers, 

c. C. F. LUND & Co., 138 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY _ 


Do you intend to start in business for yourself? 
If you do, write at once for our proposition. 


| New Jersey [fg Co., (Incorp.), Jersey City, N. J. 

























Scarf Fastener, 
Useful also for fasten- 
Ing papers or any ar- 
ticles. 10 cents each, 
by mail. Hose Sup- 

orters that do not 
und the leg norinjure 














American Ring Co., Box 79, Waterbury, Conn, 














sell the best Fountain Pen made? 


WHY NOT Samples half price. Agents wanted 


Address THE PERRY PEN CO., 
Box B, Milton, Wisconsin. 


























